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If he were yours... 


you’d want the finest of the fine—for him. The finest 
schools. The finest job. And most of all—the finest 
medical care. 

And why not! Nowhere on earth is opportunity more 
lavish than here. Nowhere do wilder dreams quicken 
the imagination—and come true. This is America— 
and this is your son. 

The chances of protecting his future with the finest 
medical care are rapidly increasing. But the teaching 
and research costs of training today’s ductors have 
risen alarmingly, medical equipment costs have doubled. 
Today, the 81 medical schools that carry the full burden 
for training the doctors, surgeons and researchers of 
tomorrow are faced with critical financial problems. 
These schools supply our most precious national re- 


source—and they are sorely in need of help. 


If we want the advantages of medical progress— 
greater health, longer life—we must pay for them. 
There are no short-cuts, no bargains. The great medical 
miracles that lie so near must not be denied to those 
we love because we decided to give “tomorrow.” 

Find out what your stake in medical education is 
by writing—and helping—today! 


NATIONAL FUND FOR 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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RADIANT 


SCREEN 


No more pulling screen fabric off the 
roller!’ The new Radiant Automatic 
Safety Roller Lock prevents fabric from 
being lowered beyond the full picture 
size. Assures even hanging and cuts 
down costly fabric repairs. EDUCATOR 
Wall models are specially designed for 
the constant handling required in class- 
room use. 


Model ECED Wall Ceiling Screen 


The simplest, most efficient large-audience 
screen of its type and size. Model ECED 
can be hung conveniently from either wall 
or ceiling by strong, dual purpose brackets. 

Highly reflective, fine-grain glass-beaded 
surface provides sharp, bright projection 
quality—ideal for slides, filmstrips, movies. 
Available in eight sizes: 6’ x 8’ to 12’ x 12’. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR giving spec- 
ifications, prices on the complete line of Rad’ant 
Projection Screens for all purposes. 


The Worlds Most Popular Screens 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1256 So. Talman + Chicago 8, Illinois 
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For Members Only 


Soon after you receive this issue, 
you will get the ballot that decides 
the future title of your magazine. 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS will be on 
it, and the suggested new title, 
“Audio-Visual Instruction.” This is 
in accordance with the action of your 
beard of directors. 

We urge you and every other mem- 
ber of DAVI to vote. How you vote 
is not our affair. But we are con- 
cerned that as large a perceiitage as 
possible of the members vote. Seldom 
have more than 50. percent of our 
members voted on any single issue. 
It would be unfortunate if the title 
of DAVI’s official journal were de- 
cided by a minority. 

For this title is likely to be with 
us for years to come. We cannot 
change titles often and expect to re- 
tain the support of our advertisers 
and friends among school adminis- 
trators, curriculum supervisors, and 
other education groups. 

The issues are fairly clear. They 
concern the scope of the publication; 
they deal with the relationship be- 
tween the organization and its maga- 
zine; and they involve the profes- 
sional relationships between DAV] 
and other organizations. 

These are the concerns of your 
professional future. They will affect 
your job and professional trends in 


. your field during the decade to come. 


Views have been stated forthright- 
ly on both sides of the matter—in the 
March-April issue and in this one 
(see page 83). Weigh them carefully. 
Then vote. 


F.E.B. 


NEA President Writes 


I am happy to congratulate the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA upon the launching of its 
new journal, INSTRUCTIONAL MATE- 
RIALS. At no time in the history of 
learning have the tools of education 
been more effectively devised and 
more widely and skillfully used than 


66 


they are today. As knowledge of the 
human mind advances, still better em- 


ployment of all kinds of learning fa- 
cilities is possible. 

\udio-visual aids have long had a 
recognized place among the tools of 
teaching. Development of the skills 
used in employing these aids has kept 
pace with the improvement in the aids 
themselves. 

We have today in educational tele- 
vision a new medium of audio-visual 
instruction. Because of the cost of 
building and operating a station, the 
use of television for adult education 
and for classroom teaching will take 
place more slowly than the adoption 
of films and other audio-visual aids. 
However, there are already 20 educa- 
tional television stations regularly 
broadcasting excellent programs. It is 
important that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission continue the res- 
ervation of television channel assign- 
ments for school and college use. It 
will be an important responsibility of 
specialists in audio-visual instruction 
to keep this medium continuously 
available, as well as to achieve a high 
degree of skill in its use. 

J. Lester Burorp 
President, NEA 


Defines Role of Journal 


Volume I, Issue 1 of INstruCTION- 
MATERIALS has just arrived on my 
desk. | would like to extend to you 
and to the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction heartiest congrat- 
ulations, 

If the schools and colleges of this 
country are to meet the challenge 
which is before them, there seems to 
be no doubt but what audio-visual 
materials and methods must be used 
more advantageously. It appears that 
the new publication will be effective 
in bringing about this development. 


The American Association of Col- 


leges for Teacher Education extends 


its best wishes to the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction and to the 
new journal, INSTRUCTIONAL MATE- 
RIALS, —Epwarp C. PoMERoY 
Executive Secretary, AACTE 


NAEB Notes Launching 


The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters happily notes the 
launching of DAVI’s new professional 
journal, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 
Only by effective utilization of educa- 
tional television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and other audio-visual aids in 
the hands of the educator will educa- 
tion meet the challenge of the modern 
era. This journal should make a con- 
tribution in an area where service is 
needed. FRANK E, SCHOOLEY 
President, NAEB 


Three Handbooks 


Congratulations to Wilbur Young. 
superintendent of public instruction 
in Indiana, and his committee for an 
outstanding contribution to the field 
of audio-visual methods and_tech- 
niques. We have in mind their re- 
cently published booklet, The Audio- 
Visual Program, written about last 
month in Within DAVI Family. 

Other handbooks noteworthy and 
recent are the Michigan yearbook, 
In-Service Education in Audio-Visual 
Vethods (see page 92) and the Min- 
nesota booklet Audio-Visual Hand- 
book, designed to assist teachers and 
students operate audio-visual equip- 
ment. 


About the contributors .. . Irene 
Cypher is associate professor of edu- 
cation at New York University and 
editor of the audio-visual supplement 
to Instructor magazine. Marjorie East 
is on the staff at Antioch College and 
co-author of Display For Learning. 
Charles F. Schuller directs the audio- 
visual center at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, has written several books 
and edited The School Administrator 
and His AV Program. Joseph Ken- 
nedy, Joseph Duffy, and Victor 
Wisner are teachers, Kennedy in the 
Wisconsin High School at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Duffy in the 
Russell Sage Junior High School, 
Queens, N. Y., and Wisner in Perth 
Amboy (New Jersey) High School. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, HEALTH, HYGIENE, 
IRST- CHARTS 


Charts 1 to 21 


are edited by 
Dr. A. J. Carlson, 
Emeritus Professor of 


= : Physiology 
University of Chicago 
and Former President of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 


Original method of presentation with 
interest, as primary motive. 

Not Technical—body functions and 
proper body care is underlying theme. 

Self-teaching—brief explanations on 
each chart explain drawings without 
need of reference to texts. 

Color differentiation clarifies body 
processes as well as emphasizing most 
important facts. 


VISUAL EDUCATION AT ITS BEST 


More than 600 illustrations. 

Large size—29 x 42 inches, yet con- 
venient to handle. 

Equivalent to 900 pages of an average 
text. 

Always available for student or 
teacher reference. 

Consolidates material of all modern 
elementary texts. 

Unique organization of material 
makes learning easy. 

Teacher’s manual of 128 pages for 


No. 7050. the teacher, with much new factual 
material not previously available. 
THIRTY CHARTS Eighty experiments are outlined in the 
manual. Physiology can now be a lab- 
Lithographed on Heavy, White, Durable, oratory study or a teachers’ demonstra- 
Chart Paper, With a Non-Glare tion course instead of only a text book 
course. The learning rate is much in- 
Washable Protective Coating creased by seeing and doing, rather than 


COLOR IS USED THROUGHOUT 


Charts 22 to 30 by Dr. Carl A. Johnson, 
Northwestern University, and American Red 


The charts are available in the following three mountings: 
. . Produced by most modern lithographic equip- 
No. 7050 Charts with tripod Set, 
No. 7050A Charts with wall bracket Set, $37. Indispensable to teaching young people the 
No. 7050B_ Charts with round steel important facts about their body and its care. 
base on rollers Set, $47.50 


1880 - 
Street, Dept. 1M Chicago 10, 


cturers of Scientific instruments and Laboratory 
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RAMATIC ARRANGEMENT and care- 

ful design will work miracles 
with a bulletin board display of 
photos, clippings, and notices. But the 
third dimension is even more useful. 
It attracts attention to flat materials, 
and permits small objects to be ar- 
ranged in vertical display. 

Fair Time in Ohio (photograph in 
the lower right) shows what can be 
done with flat materials by adding 
a 3-D look and a “big top” motif. 

Shadows add dramatic emphasis; 
the various parts of the exhibit move 
in relationship to each other as the 
viewer changes position, and an ap- 
pearance of life is added. 

In a schoolroom display the wood- 
en sticks shown in the Ohio example 
can be replaced by ribbons or wires. 
These can be attached to the ceiling, 
floor, or walls, or to a table forming 
part of the display. 

Ribbons and wires have been used 
to advantage in weather displays to 
help students learn the name and 
properties of cloud formations. In one 
instance photographs with short de- 
scriptive paragraphs about cumulus, 
cirrus, and other cloud types were 
mounted on the bulletin board. A 
ribbon connected each photograph to 
a cctton model of its cloud type sus- 
pended from the ceiling. This is only 
one example, The ingenuity of pupils 
will suggest other ways to connect the 
bulletin board to “outer space.” 

Even simpler methods will bring 
the 3-D look. Pictures and cardboard 
letters for titles can be fastened with 
long pins pushed straight into the 
board. If you gently pull the picture 
out to the heads of the pins, there 
will be an inch or so of depth behind 
the picture. Square paper loops with 


By MARJORIE EAST 


one side attached to the picture and 
the opposite side to the bulletin board 
give the same effect. Paper pockets to 
hold lightweight leaflets are easily 
made and can be attached securely 
with staples or thumbtacks. Pamph- 
lets can be hung up with a spring clip 
and a hook. Paper sculpture in the 
form of hands, faces, trees, or other 
objects will add emphasis. 

Sets of plaster letters make effec- 
tive, clear, and _ three-dimensional 
titles for bulletin board displays. 
However, they are expensive and 
breakable. Cardboard sets are more 
practical for schoolroom use. They 
may be attached with bits of tape that 
is sticky on both sides, either to the 
bulletin board or to panels or ribbons 
that are set out from the back panel. 
Titles and labels can be given an ap- 
pearance of hanging in mid-air by 
inking or typing the letters on clear, 
heavy-gauge cellophane and then pro- 
jecting the clear film into the space 
in front of the back panel. 

Many small objects can be effec- 
tively displayed on a vertical plane or 
associated with a vertical background. 
The photograph of the Indian pipes 
at the upper right is an excellent 
example of good display techniques. 
Notice its simplicity and clarity, its 
careful design which uses dark and 
light values and structurally related 
horizontal and vertical lines to make 
an easy path for the viewer's atten- 
tion. See the logical grouping of like 
objects by their placement against 
rectangular panels. The addition of 
real tobacco leaves adds texture and 
color, as well as giving the feeling 
that these pipes were used to smoke 
real tobacco. 

The display also demonstrates ways 
of attaching small objects to a vertical 
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plane. In the case of the tobacco 
leaves (and other such lightweight 
objects) pins or transparent tape are 
adequate. 

Heavier objects are harder to 
mount. Note the fabric-covered ply- 
wood panels supporting the pipes and 
the perforated masonite panel with 
the shelf holding what appears to be 
a figurine. 

The perforated masonite pegboard 
is widely useful because of its 
strength, versatility (with the many 
attachments available; and the ease 
with which displays can be arranged. 
A whole display area backed with 
pegboard is of course the best device, 
but lacking that a panel is very help- 
ful. The panel can be attached with 
brads driven into a corkboard or fiber 
bulletin board (providing the brads 
connect with some firm back surface) . 
Small shelves are easily hung on the 
pegboard. By distributing the weight 
of the object in this way to the panel 
and to the four or more brads, fairly 
heavy things can be attached. 

Wich a pegboard, lightweight ob- 
jects can be supported by thumbtacks, 
pins, or brads. Glue-on hooks can be 
fastened to the back of the object 
and then hooked over two pins driven 
firmly into the wall and bent together 
to form a loop. Heavier objects can 
be attached with wires to a panel 
which has been fastened to the wall 
with brads. The tube pipes and plat- 
form pipes in the picture are attached 
in this way. 

There are many gadgets on the 
market for attaching materials. Some- 
times the gadgets themselves inspire 
ideas—for instance, circular supports 
suggest test tubes. 

A three-dimentional look will at- 
tract attention to the bulletin board. 
As it gains a lifelike dimension it 
invites the active participation of the 
viewer, particularly if the display is 
thoughtfully arranged. If, for in- 
stance, rocks showing fossil remains 
are placed on small shelves next to 
photographs of the terrain where they 
are found, the grouping can be 
rounded out with drawings showing 
the probable look of the original plant 
or animal. 

While three-dimensional bulletin 
boards cannot substitute for an ex- 
hibit case when there are large things 
to be shown, it can be effective in 
limited space for small objects such 
as those which children bring to 
“show teacher.” 
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TERM “three-dimensional ma- 
terial” is not limited to the film 
and photographic materials so glibly 
labeled “3-D.” The diorama can also 
claim merit as a_three-dimensional 
device with value for instructional 
purposes. 

The diorama has been defined as: 
“The miniature, three-dimensional 
group consisting of small modeled 
and colored figures and specimens, 
with accessories, in an appropriate 
setting against a curved background, 
and in many instances artificially 
lighted. The scale and size of the 
group is variable; there is no limita- 
tion as to subject matter, which may 
be realistic or imaginative according 
to what the creator of the group 
wishes to portray.” (The Development 
of the Diorama in the Museums of 
the United States, by Irene F. Cypher. 
New York: New York University, 
1942. PhD thesis.) 

The diorama as we know it today 
has many ancestors. Among them are 
the small religious groups, minia- 
ture carved models, objects such as 
the familiar dish gardens made by 
the Japanese, panoramas or cyclor- 


1—Diorama is inexpensive way to bring 
realism to classroom. Name comes from 
Greek word meaning see through.”’ 


amas of sweeping scale, modeled 
scenic groups, and stage sets. 

Dioramas originally came into use 
as display mediums in museums, and 
proved effective as a way of showing 
historical events, peoples, and nature 
groups. Eventually they were made a 
part of the circulating collections 
loaned to schools by these same muse- 
ums. The educational world adopted 
the diorama as a teaching aid, and 
it has been used on all school levels 
from elementary to university. 

In order to appreciate the instruc- 
tional value of the diorama, several 
factors should be considered. First, it 
is a modeled group, set against a 
background which by careful utiliza- 
tion of perspective and placement 
simulates an illusion of reality. The 
miniature size of the group has not 
been a barrier to its effectiveness as 
a display medium, On the contrary it 
has apparently endeared the group to 
viewers of all ages. There is an in- 
herent love of the miniature in us, 
and we. react to it as we do to all 
good “make believe” when well pre- 
sented, 


2—-A_ small structure, diorama fits on 
window sill or desk. Note how intently 
teacher studies placement of objects. 


By Irene F. Cypher 


TOUCH REALISM 
THE CLASSROOM 


The fact that the figures and ac- 
cessories are set against a background 
which curves gives depth and body 
to any scene presented. The curved 
background stems from the fact that 
the diorama is a segment of the cy- 
clorama. Flat cardboard cut-outs and 
—“‘yoeboxes are not dioramas. They 

ale models of a sort, but lack 
the three-dimensional quality pro- 
vided by the curving background of 
the true diorama. 


If the foreground and accessories 
are properly placed in what is known 
as forced perspective, then foreground 
and background blend to give a real- 
istic three-dimensional illusion, and 
the diorama becomes a display medi- 
um with many potentialities, especial- 
ly for historical and geographical 
subjects. By means of this small 
group it becomes possible to set up 
in the classroom scenes from life in 
far-off corners and re-creations of the 
past. 

One controversial factor lies in the 
use of motion and mechanical anima- 
tion. Commercial and industrial mak- 


3—Pre-construction sketch determines 
what will appear in diorama. Simple 
materials are basis for construction. 
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ers often put mechanical gadgets and 
swinging objects in the groups they 
make for advertising purposes. These 
are attention getters, but they also de- 
tract from the effectiveness of the 
diorama as an instructional medium. 
The eye tends to follow the moving 
object to the exclusion of other de- 
tails in the group. 

A good diorama, somewhat like a 
good piece of sculpture, is so con- 
structed that it can suggest the 
possibility and capability of motion 
without actually moving. Thus the 
viewer is free to devote his attention 
to details and the diorama becomes 
a true aid to learning. 

Almost the only source of ready- 
made dioramas at the moment is the 
museum having an educational service 
department. Normally, the teacher is 
left to construct his own. 

We can therefore evaluate the di- 
orama from two standpoints, The 
ready-made diorama brings into the 
classroom a scale group which offers 
information to the viewers; it pre- 
sents a picture; it shows people, ob- 
jects, and scenes. Thus it is a picture 
group, and has value as such. 

The diorama which a teacher and 
pupils make offers an opportunity for 
research and pre-construction plan- 
ning; it allows pupils to acquire skill 
in construction techniques; it pro- 
vides an outlet for creative expression. 

Certainly, a good diorama in the 
array of instructional materials has 
much to offer and brings a delightful 
3-D quality which has appeal for 
pupils. Take a look at your selection 
of materials, and see if a little dose 
of three-dimensionalism won't add a 
touch of reality to your teaching. 


4-Shell or framework first step. 
Note curved background which will give 
depth and realism to scene presented. 


6-—Children listen raptly to account 
that goes with finished diorama. Con- 
tents may be realistic or imaginative. 


7—Effective display medium, diorama was 
introduced in U. S. museums about 1912. 
Found way into classroom through loans. 


8—Here is typical museum diorama for 
school use, artificially lighted and 
combined with printed study material. 


5—Background is painted when shell 
has been constructed. How objects 
are placed will determine perspective. 
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Pictured here with his students is a teacher who substituted 
diorama for tedious reports. The class surveys a finished product, 
presented with oral and written comment. Discussion follows. 


1—A committee elects to do the early 2—Project will take the form of a 
life of Abraham Lincoln. Here they are diorama. Group plans work under the 
busy in the library collecting data. supervision of industrial arts teacher. 


By JOSEPH W. DUFFY 


3—Part of the 


bottom, 
fabricate 


and back of 
scale model 


of 


“log 


committee makes frame, 
diorama. 


Others 
cabin." 
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Mec HAS BEEN SAID about the 
theoretical values of instruc- 
tional materials. The real proof is in 


seeing what pupils can do with certain 
materials, and what they gain from 
certain types of experiences. 

We invite you to take a quick trip 
to see what happened when 3-D came 
to the classroom at Russell Sage 
Junior High School in Queens, N. Y. 

In this instance 3-D takes the 
forra of a diorama made by the pupils 
themselves. We therefore have a situ- 
ation in which to observe two things: 
the effectiveness and merit of a three 
dimensional display; and the values 
to be gained as a result of research, 
planning and construction. 

Thus, two types of learning are 
under observation. We believe the 
countless possibilities they offer will 
soon be obvious. 


4—Plaster of Paris is used for ter- 
rain; is given texture and form by em- 
ploying hand and fingers with dexterity. 


Most teachers require some type 
of committee research project as par- 
tial fulfillment of the student’s term 
work. To be educationally sound, 
this project should challenge the com- 
mittee to the fullest extent. It should 
reflect thought, imagination, resource- 
fulness, academic pursuits, and if 
possible, motor skills. The more edu- 
cational objectives the project satis- 
fies, the richer the group’s experience. 

In the past I accepted written and 
oral reports because they required 
students to do simple research, de- 
velop library skills, and compile data. 
However, I found that the majority 
of term reports expressed little 
thought and imagination. When orally 
presented to the class they were some- 
times dull. It seemed like a waste of 
time. 

I came upon three-dimensional re- 
ports as a panacea for my research 


5—Committee ‘‘artists’’ paint back and 
foregrounds aided by related materials 
and arts teacher to achieve realism. 


dilemma, I found that they required 
research and collection of data, and 
in addition developed experiences im- 
possible to bring out in the written 
and oral report. 

For instance, there was a chance 
for cooperative effort on the part of 
the academically gifted and the crafts- 
man; students exercised imagination 
in the use of old and new materials; 
hobby and leisure-time interests were 
brought into play. 

The result was a tangible product, 
easily understood and appreciated; a 
teaching aid that could be used by 
other classes. Knowing that the proj- 
ect would be used by the school gave 
a feeling of satisfaction and pride. 

The cost of material, time, and 
effort are negligible compared to the 
benefits that accrue from this edu- 
cational adventure. 


6—Work is assembled with care. Note 
how chickens in front are made larger 
than those in background to give depth. 
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TEREO PHOTOGRAPHY is not new, 

but the use of 35mm color films in 
small, compact stereo cameras is still 
relatively untried. The results ob- 
tained can be excellent. These cam- 
eras cannot, however, yet be recom- 
mended for many 3-D pictures used 
in science classes such as the closeups 
of plant, animal, and mineral sub- 
jects that are so superior to flat pic- 
tures, even those taken in color. 

Regular stereo cameras are useful 
at distances from three or four feet 
to infinity. In some cases they oper- 
ate closer than three feet, but the 
short focal-length lenses do not pro- 
vide a real close up. In order to 
photograph an object in natural size 
with a 35mm lens, it can be only 
70mm away from the object. Even if 
it were possible to focus at such a 
distance, the stereo camera lenses 
would be so far apart that it would 
be necessary to take two successive 
exposures with the camera moved 
sidewise between exposures. If two 
exposures are necessary, there is noth- 
ing to be gained by using a stereo 
camera. Any regular 35mm camera 
can be used. 

Almost all stereo instructions will 
suggest the use of a slide bar. True 
enough, a slide bar can be used with 
any camera at any distance. The 
camera is placed on the slide bar and 
one picture taken; the camera is 
moved sidewise on the bar a given 
measured distance and the second 
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picture is taken. The catch is in figur- 
ing the distance. It is different for 
every different distance between lens 
and object, and this becomes increas- 
ingly critical the closer the subject 
is approached, 

For genuine close-up work a cam- 
era that will take pictures as much 
as twice natural size is almost a 
necessity. It should be possible to 
focus and compose the picture on a 
ground glass, and the lens should be 
long enough in focal length to leave 
room for lighting the subject as well 
as giving better perspective. (A six- 
inch lens will be nine inches from 
the object when making a two-diam- 
eter enlargement. A two-inch lens 
would be only three inches away.) 
Lighting, focusing and exposing prob- 
lems are the same as for single pic- 
tures. 

For convenient close-up stereo 
there are two requirements: It must 
be possible to move the camera back 
and forth easily to photograph differ- 
ent sizes of objects; it must be possi- 
ble to shift the camera sidewise the 
correct amount for any position of 
the camera, without mathematics. An 
arrangement which does both is de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs 
and illustrated by the photographs 
at the right. 

A rod with a length of at least 
three feet is required. Sliding on this 
is a support for the camera. The slider 
can be locked anywhere along the 
rod, but will permit tilting the cam- 
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era in a vertical plane. One end of 
the bar is pivoted so it may swing in 
a horizontal plane about that point. 
The object to be photographed is 
centered above the pivot, but in no 
way connected with it. Three feet 
from the pivot a stop is provided on 
each side of the bar so it may swing 
at that point through an arc of one 
inch. Some variation from this one- 
inch are is permitted but much varia- 
tion will produce slides not suited 
to projection. 

In operation the camera axis is 
lined up parallel to the bar, the pho- 
tographer making sure the camera is 
level. Focusing may be done with 
the bar midway between the stops. 
When the photographer is ready to 
take the pictures, the bar is swung 
right against the stop for the right- 
hand view, then left for the other. A 
regular 35mm frame is larger than 
the stereo size, so the image size on 
it must be such as to come within the 
limits of the masking window. The 
films may be shifted sidewise in 
mounting so that careful horizontal 
centering is not important. 

For mounting, the necessary sup- 
plies are stereo aluminum masks, ste- 
reo mounting jig, stamp tongs, cover 
glasses, binding tape, labels, hand 
viewer. There are three varieties ef 
aluminum mounts—close-up, me- 
dium, and distant; but when mount- 
ing 24 x 36mm films instead of the 
regular stereo size, any or all of 
them may be used. 
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When mounting, slip one of the 
aluminum mounts in the mounting 
jig according to directions. Use the 
stamp tongs to handle the films, in- 
serting the right-hand picture, emul- 
sion side up, in the left side of the 
mount and the left-hand picture in 
the right side. This is not a misprint 
because the slide will be viewed 
from the outer side. Just putting the 
films in the mask is not enough. One 
must be centered over the mask open- 
ing and the other moved sidewise un- 
til, as seen in the viewer, all parts 
of the picture seem to be behind the 
mask opening. Moving the films 
closer together will make the object 
(or parts of it) seem to be in front 
of the opening. This effect is not 
good, especially for projection. 


The final step in adjusting the 
films is to line them up horizontally. 
(See photograph at lower right.) 
Check for alignment by viewing with 
one eye closed and then the other. 
If a particular point seems to move 
up and down as viewed with one 
eye and then the other, the films are 
not in alignment. Once lined up, the 
mount is placed between cover glasses 
and taped up. A label completes the 
job. The usual precautions must be 
taken to insure that no dust or dirt is 
bound into the slide. 


Making these slides is time con- 
suming. No commercial mounting is 
available. The results? If you wish 
to get an idea beforehand, examine 
some small, colorful flower, insect, 
or other object with the low power 
of a stereo microscope and with good 
light. Slides can be that good, and 
better, because of greater depth of 
focus and greater comfort in viewing. 
Projected, well mounted slides are 
very unusual and very good, but 
nothing will quite equal the pleasure 
of looking at them with a viewer. 
They have to be seen to be believed, 
and in many cases you can’t believe 
them when you see them. 
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1—View of setup. Student takes 3-D pic- 
ture with 35mm camera. Note how camera 
is supported by movable attachment on 


three-foot 


rod. 


Slider permits tilting. 


2-Materials for mounting: stereo mask, 
top center; color transparencies on ei- 


ther side; 


stam 


p tongs, center; mount- 


ing jig. Tongs are for handling films. 


3—Aluminum mask is slipped into mount- 
ing jig. Aluminum mounts are of three 
kinds—close-up, 
three may be used with 24x36mm films. 


medium, distant. All 


4-Right-hand picture is inserted emul- 


sion side 


up 


ir left side of mount; 


left-hand picture, in right side. Prop- 
er adjustment 


of films is important 


5—One film is centered over mask open- 
ing; other is moved sideways until all 
of picture seems to be behind opening. 


Films are 


then 


lined up horizontally. 
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NDERSTANDING the language of 
U maps has increased rapidly in 
importance since most of us were 
learning from geography books. Evi- 
dences of this are found in the num- 
ber of new maps and globes produced 
for school use since 1945, in the 
greater emphasis on integrated map 
study in curriculums, and in the 
heightened interest in world affairs. 
The result has been to shift map read- 
ing to a role of practical necessity. 

This is all to the good. Needs 
must be recognized before they are 
acted upon. Yet recognition by itself 
is only a beginning. Robinson dis- 
covered as recently as 1952 that less 
than 20 percent of his university 
freshmen were able to pick up infor- 
mation from maps with ease and ac- 
curacy. In short, their previous map 
experience had failed to communicate 
effectively. 

So what can the teacher do to 
give pupils map reading experience 
that does communicate? Of several 
useful approaches, one is to recognize 
the highly abstract nature of most 
maps and the consequent necessity of 


teaching them with the 
is exercised in other difficult subjects. 

The first step should be taken on 
With 


youngsters this means preparing sim- 


familiar ground. primary 
ple maps of their classroom, the 
school yard, or the route home. They 
may or may not be to scale. The 
important thing is the association of 
lines and simple symbols with some- 
thing which is real to them and there- 
fore has meaning. (See Figs. 1 & 2.) 

Realism can be aided materially by 
the use of models and_ pictures. 


Youngsters delight in miniature 
houses and animals on a sandtable, 
such as those shown in Fig. 3. Models 
of this type have a similar charm 
for older pupils—even adults—when 
the scale and workmanship are good. 
From the standpoint of map reading, 
3-D realism is generally helpful in 
the transition to flat symbols. 

To this point we do rather well 
in our schools. Elementary teachers 
know that learn most 


readily through participation in situa- 


youngsters 


tions having real meaning for them. 
It is when we niove into the study of 


it = distant peoples and places that map 


communications begin to break down. 
This transition can be aided materi- 
ally by making 3-D maps of local 
areas. 

Three dimensional relief maps of 
certain representative small areas of 
the United States are available com- 
mercially in light, inexpensive plastic 
form. (See Fig. 4.) 
part, however, it will be necessary 


For the most 


for the teacher to construct relief 
maps of local areas. This can be ac- 
complished with little difficulty if 
these directions are followed: 

1. Secure a topographical map of 
your locality from the geography de- 
partment of your state university. 
Maps with accurate contour (eleva- 
tion) lines for quadrangles 10 miles 
wide by 15 miles in length are avail- 
able for most states from the U. S. 
Geological Survey at about 25 cents. 

2. Select an area from two to four 
miles square including your vicinity 
and outline it in pencil on the map 
surface as was done in Fig. 5. 

3. Enlarge the selected area by 
use of as opaque projector to what- 
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ever size is desired. A convenient size 
is from 18 inches to 2 feet square. 
Carefully trace the contour lines on 
a large sheet of paper (Fig. 6). If 
you do not have access to an opaque 
projector use the grid technique de- 
scribed in Step 4. 

4. Place a series of small squares 
in pencil over the area selected for 
enlargement. On a large sheet of 
paper—as large as you wish the en- 
largement to be—place the same 
number of squares. Trace on the 
copy sheet each contour line from 
the original map by using the com- 
parable squares as guides (Fig. 7). 
Be sure to identify each line with 
the indicated elevation. Keep the 
original map for later reference. 

5. By meane of carbon paper, trace 
the lowest contour level on a piece 
of corrugated cardboard and cut it 
out with a pair of scissors. Card- 
board thickness of from 144 to 44 
of an inch is about right. A corru- 
gated cardboard carton from a gro- 
cery or drugstore works nicely. 
Identify this piece by writing the ele- 
vation on it. Then trace and cut out 
the next elevation in the same manner 
and repeat for all of the contours. 

6. Next prepare a base of pressed 
board or similar material. The base 
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should be strong enough not to bend 
easily and should be somewhat larger 
than the map. A 30 by 40-inch base 
is about right for an 18-inch square 
map; a 3 by 4-foot base is suitable 
for a map 2 feet square. Stain or 
paint the base for background. 

7. Using the enlarged map of con- 
tour lines for reference, carefully 
mount the several contour sections 
on top of one another on the base. 
Use a stapler in the open (nonclinch) 
position and glue between the sev- 
eral levels. Allow to dry (Fig. 8). 

8. Buy two 2-lb. cans of Spachling 
Plaster from a paint store (cost 
about 35 cents per can) or prepare 
a mixture of 2 parts plaster of Paris 
and one part patching plaster. Mix 
the latter thoroughly before adding 
water sufficient for a consistency of 
library paste. Since the patching 
plaster mixture sets quickly it is 
advisable to mix no more than about 
one pint at a time. The Spachling 
Plaster comes already mixed, is less 
messy, and does not set so rapidly. 

9. Apply either of the above mix- 
tures to the surface of your map, fill- 
ing in the “steps” and just covering 
the edges of the cut-out sections. 
Smooth out and mold as needed (Fig. 
9). Allow to dry overnight. 


map communication 


10. When dry, seal the surface of 
your relief map with white shellac. 
This dries rapidly and in a short 
time you can paint alternate levels 
in ccsired colors with enamel or flat 
quick-drying paint. To avoid running 
colors together, allow painted sec- 
tions to dry before painting the sec- 
tions between. It is well to use sub- 
dued rather than bright colors and to 
follow to some extent the color pat- 
terns used on commercial relief maps. 

1l. An alternative to the painted 
surface is to sprinkle sand while the 
shellac is still tacky. This provides 
an earthlike appearance which may 
be preferable for teaching purposes. 
It is also possible to tint various areas 
to show vegetation, rock formations, 
rivers and lakes. Principal streets and 
landmarks may be printed in. 

The teacher will have noted that 
certain steps can be done by students 
and that much experience in map 
interpretation will be gained in the 
process. When complete, the relief 
map of your community can be used 
as a continuous reference for geog- 
raphy and social studies classes. Of 
more significance from the standpoint 
of learning is the use of the im- 
mediate environment to give mean- 
ing to map symbols which otherwise 
often remain abstract. 
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WITHIN THE 


FAMILY 


National Committees Report Achievements 


HE DepartTMENT of Audio-Visual 

Instruction inaugurated the Field 
Service Consultant Program in the fall 
of 1955 as a consultation service to col- 
leges and public school systems inter- 
ested in the planned use of instructional! 
materials. 

Educators experienced in the admin- 
istration of audio-visual programs were 
selected by the DAVI Field Service 
Committee (a sub-committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee) to serve as the first 
group of consultants. 

The program financed partly 
through a grant from Teaching Film 
Custodians which pays an honorarium 
for time spent in consultation. The 
school system or college receiving the 
service pays the consultants’ travel and 
living expenses. Adequate funds are 
available to provide approximately 15 
visitations each year. All requests are 
reviewed by the Field Service Commit- 
lee. 

Since the announcement of the pro- 
gram in the fall of 1955, twelve in- 
quiries have been received and four 
consultation programs approved. One 
took place in the Des Moines (lowa) 
public schools in December and two 
others at the University of Virginia 
and Harding College in March and 
April. A request from the Oklahoma 
City public schools was approved re- 
cently and a team assigned for early 
May. Other requests are under consid- 
eration. 

Following the Des Moines program, 
N. D. McCombs, superintendent of 
schools, wrote to the chairman of the 
Field Service Committee as follows: 

“I wish to express our deep appreci- 
ation of the Field Service survey con- 
ducted by DAVI and our gratitude for 
the high caliber of men assigned to 
the team that came to Des Moines. One 
of the most valuable contributions made 
by the consultants was the direct re- 
sult of their generous offer to discuss 
the report with all members of the 


Board of Education before they left 
town. I arranged a luncheon meeting 
and both of the members of the survey 
team did an excellent job of selling 
themselves as experts in the field as 
well as clinching their arguments in 
favor of further expansion of our De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Education. 
\ll members of the Board were deeply 
impressed by the thoroughness of the 
survey and the logic with which the 
findings were presented. I am convinced 
that the time spent with the Board 
members will be most productive as 
we implement the suggestions made in 
the report.” 

As chairman of the Field Service 
Committee, | am confident that DAVI 
will receive similar letters after con- 
sultation programs are completed in 
other colleges and city school systems. 
DAVI is meeting a real need through 
this program made possible by funds 
from Teaching Film Custodians. 

LEE CocHRAN 


““Criteria’’ Released 


The long awaited Evaluative Criteria 
for Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Services has been released. This pub- 
lication provides for the critical exam- 
ination of all phases of an audio-visual 
program including AV staff, program 
organization and administration, and 
questions concerning the adequacy of 
\V materials, equipment, facilities and 
utilization. The Evaluative Criteria was 
designed primarily for use in second- 
ary schools, but is useful at both ele- 
mentary and higher levels. 


The publication was prepared by the 
DAVI Committee on Accreditation of 
Secondary Schools, chaired by Daniel 
Rohrbach. By permission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education the instru- 
ment follows the format of Section F, 
Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition, The 
Coope rative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 


Single copies are free from the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Prices for quantity orders are: 2-10, 
10c each; 11-99, 8c each; 100-499, 6c 
each; 500 and up, 5c each. 


1956 Tape Supplement 
The DAVI-AERT Committee on Ra- 


dio and Recordings is now working on 
the 1956 Supplement to the National 
Tape Recording Catalog. If you have 
or know about outstanding educational 
programs on tape, please notify Ralph 
Hall, Kent State University, committee 
chairman, or DAVI headquarters. 


From the States 


Officers of the Pennsylvania Audio- 
Visual Association for Teacher Edu- 
cation for 1955-56 are Kenneth L. 
Bowers, West Chester State Teachers 
College, president. and Eugene Powers, 
Villanova University, vice-president and 
secretary. 

PAVATE, the companion organiza- 
tion of AVID of Pennsylvania, was or- 
ganized in 1949 with A. W. Vander- 
Meer as its first president. Other former 
presidents are Dr. Daniels and Gerald 
Torkelson. 

To accomplish its aim of improving 
teacher preparation in audio-visual ed- 
ucation the organization meets _ bi- 
annually at the teachers colleges and 


at Harrisburg. \ suggested course ot 
study for the state-requ red course in 
audio-visual education has been com- 
piled, and a survey of the state’s audio- 
visual building facilities and equip- 
ment is in progress. 

PAVATE feels that meeting in the 
various colleges develops appreciation 
among its members for others’ prob- 
lems and spreads ideas and information 
about the operation of audio-visual 
centers. 


PENNAVID Legislation 


\ recent report issued by Daniel A. 
Rohrbach, chairman of the legislation 
committee, indicates that AVID’s pro- 
posed audio-visual legislation for Penn- 
sylvania is receiving favorable recogni- 
tion. 

The bill (HB1936) which has been 
referred to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee reads in part: 

“(a) With the approval of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction any 
school district o1 joint school board 
may provide for the increased and more 
effective use of audio-visual aids for 
the improvement of instruction in its 
elementary and secondary schools. Such 
audio-visual aids may include television, 


radio, motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, 
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opaque projections, recordings, and 
equipment for their utilization. 

“(b) No school district or joint 
school board so establishing an ex- 
panded audio-visual education program 
shall expend thereon in any year an 
amount in excess of one per centum 
of the district’s or joint school’s budget 
for instruction for the previous year. 
Of the amount expended the Common- 
wealth shall pay the _ proportionate 
part equal to the standard reimlurse- 
ment fraction as defined by Sectier 
2501 of the district or of the districts 
operation of the joint school in the same 
proportions as they contribute to the 
maintenance of the joint schooi. The 
school district or the joint school board 
shall pay the balance. 

“(c) Moneys provided for the pur- 
poses of the section may be used for 
the purchase of additional audio-visual 
materials and equipment, the payment 
of rentals and service charges therefor, 
participation in cooperative arrange- 
ments and in financing of the adminis- 
tration of the audio-visual program.” 

The apparent limiting clause in this 
legislation has caused some comment; 
however, the practical effect limits 
only state participation and leaves 
local districts free to spend accord- 
ing to their needs. 


Ohio Sets Requirements 


The AVDO and Ohio College Asso- 
ciation are working to initiate certif- 
ication for AV coordinators in the state. 
The requirements will follow those pro- 
posed by DAVIL. A planning committee 
is also at work determining require- 
ments for building coordinators for 
elementary, junior high, and secondary 
schools. Coupled with these activities 
is the attempt to have a certain amount 
of pre-service audio-visual training made 
a requirement for all teachers. 


Problems in Oklahoma 


The news letter of the Audio-Visual 
Coordinators of Oklahoma cites two 
outstanding problems in their state, 
namely: a lack of audio-visual coordi- 
nators with good backgrounds in gen- 
eral education, curriculum, audio-visual, 
methods of teaching, and ability to 
work with teachers; and a lack of 
properly equipped classrooms for effec- 
tive use of projected materials. 


Michigan Fall Meeting 


The Michigan Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation will have its annual fall meeting 
in Ypsilanti, November 5-6. Marie Mc- 
Mahan, audio-visual director for the 
Battle Creek schools, is president. 
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Activity in New York 


A report on a survey to determine 
audio-visual personnel in the schools 
of New York State has just been com- 
pleted by J. Gerald Loughlin, Elmira, 
vice-president of the New York State 
Audio-V.,ual Council. 

The 610 names counted include per- 
suns responsible for audio-visual pro- 
grams in a range from full-time direc- 
tor to classroom teacher with no 
released time. This is he first complete 
list ever compiled, and it was the opin 
ion of the committee in charge that 
the true number of audio-visual per- 
sonnel is even higher because some 
schools did not respond. 


A new audio-visual group has been 
formed in western New York State, 
making a total of seven in the state. 
Thomas Schreiner, director of audio- 
visual education in the Williamsville 


public schools is chairman. Alan Nicol, 
director of audio-visual education for 
the Buffalo schools spurred the organi- 
zation of the group. One of the first 
nrojects of the Western New York 
Audio-Visual Council is to offer to ad- 
ministraicrs in the area programs and 
services relative to equipping new 
school plants for modern teaching 
methods. 


The Westchester County Audio- 
Visual Council, in conjunction with 
the County Council of Superintendents, 
the Association of Elementary Prin- 
cipals, and the Secondary Principals 
of the County, met during the Teach- 
ers Association Conference May 3 at 
the White Plains High School. Francis 
E. Almstead, special consultant on edu- 
cational television to the State Edu- 
cation Department, spoke on what tele- 
vision can do for education and what 
education can do for television. 


Program Announced for Portland Meeting 


ERE IS THE PROGRAM for DAVI’s 

summer meeting in Portland, Ore., 
which will take place July 2 in con- 
nection with the NEA convention. An- 
nouncement was made by the Planning 
Committee whose members are A. 
Kingsley Trenholme, chairman, Harold 
W. Coman, Edith M. Davidson, Amo 
De Bernardis. William Gnaedinger, 


Alexander H. Howard, Jr., Curtis Reid, 
and Constance Weinman. 

Co-chairmen for the morning session 
in Portland are William Gnaedinger and 
Jack Edling, Oregon College of Edu- 
cation. Milton Grassell. president of 
OAVA, is chairman foc the luncheon; 
and Beatrice Wharfield, president of 
WAVA, hostess for the coffee hour. 


DAVi SUMMER CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Topics For THE Day: As THE Paciric NorTHWEST SEES IT FROM HERE 
Davi MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


9 a.m. Coffee Hour 


10:05 Children Use Instructional Materials—How We Can Best Provide Them 


with These Tools for Learning 
Joseph I. Hall, Oregon 


“Classroom Books” 


Department of Education 


Sue Lacy, elementary principal 


“Library Books” 


Grace Stevenson, American Library Association 


“Audio-Visual Materials” 


L. C. Larson, president, DAVI 


“Classroom Equipment” 


Amo De Bernardis, Portland Public Schools 


10:55 How Should Instruction Materials Services Be Organized and Adminis- 
tered To Provide the Tools for Teaching? 


Henry Gunn, Superintendent of Schools, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Floor Discussion 


Summary 


William Gnaedinger, Washington State College 


12 noon Luncheon 


1:15 p.m. Sneak preview of new NEA film, “A Desk for Billie” 


2:15 DAVI Meets the Challenge 


Floyde E. Brooker, executive secretary, DAVI 


2:45 Business Meeting 
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HE CONCEPT of a conic section 
T is not a difficult one. An ele- 
mentary teacher can easily shape a 
cone of modeling clay and cut it to 
show the conic sections as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The circle is shown by a 
horizontal cut, the hyperbola by a 
vertical cut, the parabola by a cut 
parallel to the opposite side, and the 
ellipse by a cut at an angle between 
that of the circle and the parabola. 

The teacher can expect many of her 
students to grasp the idea of conic 
section from this demonstration. 


Stitching curves and making string models 
are activities which can be either highly 
meaningful or highly trivial, depending 
on the approach used. The handwork 
required is simple; the mathematical 
theories involved may become complex. 
The result is that these activities may 
easily degenerate into handwork projects 
which provide entertainment buf contrib- 
ute little to mathematical understand- 
ing. The skillful teacher goes beyond 
the model and uses it as an introduction 
to the basic principles involved.—M. H. 
ARENDT, executive secretary, Nationa! 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Fig. 1—Clay cones are cut to show cir- 
cles, hyperbola, parabola and ellipse. 


The conics are not a part of the 
traditional course of algebra for 
ninth-graders, but a fair amount of 
material may be introduced through 
projects and still remain within the 
traditional framework. The best proj- 
ect to begin with is curve stitching 
which, though simple enough to be 
done by much younger students, is 
still worthwhile for freshmen. If, on 
intersecting lines an equal number 
of equally spaced points are marked 
on two intersecting rays beginning 
from their common point and these 
points are joined in inverse order by 
straight line segments, the line seg- 
ments are tangents to a parabola. In 
curve stitching, the points are holes 
and the line segments are pieces of 
thread, thus the “curve” is “stitched ” 

The thread is fastened to the back 
of the cardboard and pulled up 
through hole 1 at the top, down 
through hole 1 at the bottom, up 
through hole 2 at the bottom, down 


through hole 2 at the top, up throug! 


hole 3 at the top, and so on. Fig. 2 
Fig. 2—Curve stitching is done on card- 
board. Here is first stage of parabola. 


shows the thread having just been 
pulled through hole 4 at the bottom 
and about to be entered in hole 4 at 
the top. Fig. 3 shows a later step in 
the construction of the parabola. 
Three-dimensional designs may be 
made using cardboard boxes or coat- 
hanger wires mounted in blocks of 
wood. The flat designs in Figs. 4 and 
5 were made with embroidery thread 
and cardboard, but yarn, string, sew- 
ing thread, and copper wire have been 
used with construction paper, cloth, 
and plywood for such curve-stitch de- 
signs. There are other curve-stitch 
designs but the parabola is the easiest 
to make (Figs. 2 and 3). 

There is always a group of stu- 
dents who are amazed and delighted 
to see a curve formed by straight lines 
and some like to pick up a string 
model and feel it. There seems to be 
an awakening in students that comes 
with their experience in curve stitch- 
ing. They begin to understand that 
mathematics is not just arithmetic. 
but something much bigger which 


Fig. 3-—Later stage in parabola. Points 
are holes; lines are pieces of thread. 
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By JOSEPH W. KENNEDY 


The author thinks it unfortunate that experience with more advanced con- 
cepts such as conic sections is seldom available to elementary pupils. When 
withheld until late in the secondary program many students fail to grasp 
them wholly. Also, by this time conics are treated by algebra and the beauty 
of their geometry is lost in the solution of equations. The author shows how 
conic sections can be introduced in high school through visual materials. 
Elementary teachers will see that they too can use some of these techniques. 


may be experienced in many ways. 
Various applications of the parabola 
are a logical topic for discussion at 
this point. One of the boys might 
bring a parabola reflector to show 
the class, and the motion picture, 
Parabola, can be shown if interest 
warrants it. Following this, other 
projects are sure to come, 

In the ninth-grade unit on graphing 
quadratics, which includes only the 
parabola, a good topic for projects 
is the graphing of the other conics. 
The graphical representation of an 
equation shows relationships that can 
never be seen from the equation alone. 

\n important part of project work 
are the displays made by pupils. A 
wire stretched about 10 inches above 
the blackboard will permit the dis- 
play of a substantial number of curve- 
stitch designs. A strip of cork or other 
tackboard material will serve as well. 
It is not easy to display these designs 
on most tackboards because they are 
large, but the latter is a good place 
to display graphed equations since 


Fig. 4—Two and three-dimensional curve 
stitching made with embroidery thread. 


they need to be examined closely. A 
tackboard display on conic sections 
does arouse interest, and pupils will 
learn from it. 

In the tenth year conics may be 
studied as loci. Models which show 
conics as loci are easily made by 
many tenth-graders. Often these mod- 
els are movable and demonstrate the 
conics through the tactual sense. The 
conics may be drawn by means of 
ruler and compass or constructed by 
paper folding. In Fig. 7 (next page) 
an ellipse is formed by folding 
point A on to the circle a number of 
times. Other conics may be made by 
taking point A outside the circle or 
by folding point A on to a straight 
line. The materials are waxed paper. 

Now that students have had prac- 
tice with drawing instruments, they 
can prepare slides showing the conics 
as graphed curves. Some boys at this 
point have enough manual skill to 
turn a cone on a lathe, section it, and 
thus produce a dissectable cone. 

These projects in the ninth and 


Fig. 5—Exquisite designs are possible. 
Copper wire sometimes replaces thread. 


tenth grade on conics are not in- 
tended to be a part of the course of 
study and indeed, do not in most 
cases even supplement the regular 
course material. Their purpose is to 
present information which some stu- 
dents are capable of understanding 
and to provide a suitable basis for 
class discussions, 

In the llth grade algebra course, 
the conics are studied in the unit on 
second degree curves. They are 
studied from their equations almost 
exclusively; often the locus conditions 
are not even stated. Graphing of the 
conics is the easiest way to show 
certain relationships and for the stu- 
dent who has had this experience in 
a project as a freshman or sophomore, 
the work may be made more ad- 
vanced. A display of pupil-made 
graphs helps to motivate younger stu- 
dents and does much to encourage 
neatness and accuracy in mathemati- 
cal drawing. 


(Continued on next page) 


Fig. 6—Graphing ellipse shows rela- 
tionships never seen in equation alone. 
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Graphic materials and articles 
which show applications of the conics 
are valuable in the 11th grade since 
many of the students will find careers 
in mathematics and science. A film- 
strip called Quadratic Equations 
which goes beyond the level of most 
problems in the llth grade can be 
used effectively over a period of a 
week or so. With materials of this 
type students can be pushed to greater 
achievements, and for that reason 
they are particularly valuable at this 
point. 

A demonstration of a parabolic re- 
lector, an elliptical billiard board 
(Fig. 8), or the hyperboloid as part 
of the variable cone-cylinder (Fig. 9) 
help make the theory work on conics 
more realistic. The variable cone- 
cylinders (Fig. 9) were made from 
oatmeal boxes and elastic thread. The 
picture shows three positions of the 
threads as produced by turning the 
top of the box. The middle figure is 
called a hyperboloid. 

In most schools the 11th grade in- 
cludes some work in solid geometry 
which is the best opportunity for 
studying conics. Study of the cone as 
locus provides an excellent reason for 
constructing a string cone. 

The string cone, is the climax of 
curve stitching. Once it has been con- 
structed (and this can be a class 
project) it may be studied through 
analytic geometry. While analytic 
geometry is not a part of the 1L1lth- 


grade course, with the string cone as 


excuse, much can be taught incident- 
ally. 


Large enough to prevent its being 
hidden in a cabinet, the string cone 
always excites curiosity among young- 
er students who like to view it from 
various angles to see the interesting 
patterns. and sometimes to feel the 
surfaces. Such interest must not go 
unheeded, and thus the teacher has a 
reason for discussing conics, ad- 
vanced mathematics, analytic geom- 
etry, and so on. As a result of 
models and discussions of this type, at 
least one ninth-grader built a copy of 
a string cone and did a good job, 
although he did not understand all 
the mathematics involved. 

Twelfth-grade courses of study are 
not standardized, but many of the 
things discussed in the llth grade 
may be used in grade 12. Further de- 
velopment of the analytics of the con- 
ics, Dandelin’s Problem, revolution- 
ary solids from conics, and applica- 
tions in physics and astronomy are 
possible topics. 

The study of the conic sections in 
the secondary program is a very flex- 
ible thing, sometimes being entirely 
different from the regular course and 
other times an important part of it. 
Its specific content will vary from 
year to year and from student to stu- 
dent. It serves as an effective tie be- 
tween separate fields of mathematics, 
and is done almost entirely with mod- 
els, diagrams, graphs, pictures, and 
other visual materials. 


string and spring 


By ANITA M. GORMAN 
Weston High School 
Weston, Massachusetts 


LMOST EVERYWHERE baseball, pol- 
liwogs, and water pistols are 
sure signs of spring. But in Weston, 
seventh-graders look for another sign 
—the eagerly awaited day when they 
can begin their “string designs.” For 
the past two years, after introducing 
my students to the basic geometry 
problems appropriate in the seventh 
grade I have spent a few classroom 
hours on the process known as “curve 
stitching.” 
For those unacquainted with it, this 
interesting pastime may be described 
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as the art of creating curved patterns 
or illusions solely through the use of 
straight lines. To guarantee that the 
lines will be straight, and for general 
ease of construction, pieces of thread 
are “sewed” onto cardboard back- 
grounds. 

Almost all of the children take to 
their string projects with great en- 
thusiasm. react with 
characteristic response. Shortly after 


Parents also 


the season opens, the questions start 
floating back: What have these string 
designs to do with mathematics? Is 
anything supposed to be learned from 
them? If not, what is their purpose? 
The answer to the second of these 
questions is relatively easy. No lesson 


FASE 


Fig. 7—Ellipse formed by folding point 
is wax paper. 


billiard board helps 
theory work on 


Fig. 9—Oatmeal boxes and elastic thread 
show the cone, hyperboloid and cylinder. 
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is intended; no mathematical tech- 
niques are taught, at least not in any 
formal sense. But it does not follow 
that the project has nothing to do with 
the teaching of seventh-grade mathe- 
matics. 

Curve stitching can be beneficial 
to junior high school students for at 


The curve stitching which Mrs. 
Gorman describes is in my opin- 
ion a worthwhile teaching ac- 
tivity. It is easy to do, strongly 
appeals to junior high school 
pupils, and tends to develop 
in them a curiosity about math- 
ematics which manifests itself 
in later achievements. Teach- 
ers of junior high school arith- 
metic looking for ways to stim- 
ulate interest will find this 
a practical teaching device. 
—Julius H. Mueller, principal, 
Weston High School. 


least two reasons. It stimulates their 
interest in further mathematics study, 
and shows them that mathematics can 
be fun. 

Children in junior high school can 
also make decorative parabolas, hy- 
perbolas, and ellipses with string de- 
signs, A visit to a senior high school 
class reveals older students working 
with and understanding these objects. 
Thus curosity is aroused, and a desire 
to learn algebra and geometry. A 
sense of confidence also builds in the 
seventh-grader when he sees himself 
able to create intricate-looking de- 
signs or models like those studied by 
advanced scholars. This prompts him 
when planning his high-school course 
ff study to include four years of 
mathematics. Larger high school math 
classes mean more mathematics stu- 
dents in college, which in turn may 
inean more scientists and engineers 
to relieve national demands, 

Besides inspiring further mathe- 
matical study. curve stitching is fun. 
\t a time when the aforementioned 
baseball and water pistols fight in 
competition with arithmetic for the 
attention of the seventh-grader, curve 
stitching is a great help on the arith- 
metic side. Furthermore, fun with 
curve stitching lasts surprisingly long. 
Children work on projects on their 
own during the summer and in the 
eighth and ninth grades, and become 
impatient to get on to classes which 
help them understand their designs. 
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Title Dispute Calls Up Fresh Viewpoints 


George Hammersmith, Toledo, Ohio, 
considers the title controversy ending in 
this issue a healthy sign. His letter 
follows first. 


HE different points of view relative 

to the proper name for DAVI’s new 
organ are most interesting and promis- 
ing. Interesting because audio-visual 
educators are grappling with the basic 
idea and scope of the whole field of 
teaching tools. Promising because there 
is an interchange of thinking which 
spells growth and vigor in the utiliza- 
tion of these newer audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

We are rediscovering that we are 
teachers, first, last, and always—with 
a special know-how when it comes to 
giving life and meaning to the curricu- 
lum through application of audio-visual 
aids. The job of helping teachers do 
better what they're going to have to 
do anyway holds a bright future. 

As we develop an over-all under- 
standing of the subject area and grade- 
level needs we must always be aware 
that we're working with human beings. 

In working with teachers we should 
strive to bring out their objectives. 
Yes, we know them, but it’s healthful 
to take inventory periodically. What 
are we teaching? Why are we teaching 
it? What are the materials supposed 
to do for the pupil? 

With definite goals in mind, the 
audio-visual specialist can then talk 
about methods—how to get results in 
the classroom through use of new 
teaching tools. Teachers want to know 
how to get these results. Once they are 
shown, they will become more _ inter- 
ested in the use of tools. There’s no 
use talking about the mechanical oper- 
ation of an automobile to a man who 
has no interest in driving a car. How- 
ever, that interest may be aroused by 
showing him what such transportation 
will do for him. 


What does this have to do with nam- 
ing our newborn publication? Well, it 
seems to bring out that, as audio-visual 
directors and supervisors, we must be- 
come more and more aware of the cur- 
riculum, help those charged with its 
unfolding, and by no means forget the 
classroom teachers. 

“child” with full 
meaning and dignity, may well be 
named INSTRUCTIONAL Marertacs. The 
whole country is willing to do more for 


It means that our 


free public education. We, the educa- 
tional architects, are responsible for 
showing how definite results can be had 
by using new materials. # # 


Present Title Ambiguous 


In my opinion the title, INsTRUc- 
TIONAL MATERIALS, sidesteps a funda- 
mental issue in our efforts to foster 
prestige in the highly important area 
of audio-visual instruction. Perhaps we 
can incorporate the educational impli- 
cations of our service without ignoring 
our identifying designation. 

A title comparable to The Audio- 
Visual Educator would seem to retain 
a term which identifies our area and, 
in addition, to stress the instructional 
nature of our endeavor. 

The cover of the magazine together 
with the subtitle should indicate the 
scope of the publication, as suggested 
in DAVI’s News and Views for January 
10, and as reproduced below: 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATOR 
films * filmstrips * transcriptions * 
television * radio * pictures * 
displays 
JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Following are my reactions to spe- 
cific questions proposed in News and 
Views: 

The title of our official magazine 
should have an audio-visual emphasis 
incorporating content with creation of 
reader interest. How the cover of the 
publication looks should be a primary 
concern to those fostering audio-visual 
techniques. 

The magazine should not attempt an 
exhaustive coverage of library services 
although it would be unrealistic to ex- 
clude all reference to text materials. 

DAVI’s official magazine should have 
the greatest possible scope consistent 
with those undisputed areas of audio- 
visual service: sound media, educa- 
tional television and radio, educational 
motion pictures, filmstrips, maps, 
charts, models, study prints, and other 
display materials. As progress is mir- 
rored in the publication, it will serve 
naturally as a spearhead and frontier 
to those examining, evaluating, and ap- 
plying usable elements of this progress 
to their own situations. 

Evucene H. Waite 
Los Ingeles 
(Other letters on page 86) 
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Arrer several years of study and 
work, the DAVI Constitution Revi- 
sion Committee, composed of Paul 
Witt, chairman, Harold Benda, and 
George E. Ingham, submitted a re- 
port recommending amendment of 
several articles of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. The proposed amend- 
ments were approved by the Board 
of Directors at the Detroit meeting. 


In accordance with constitutional 
provisions, these proposals were cir- 
culated as a petition, signed by 46 
active members and submitted in 
writing to the executive secretary. 


Fot.owine is the full body of the 
Constitution at present. The proposed 
amendments are indicated in color. 
You will note that the major changes 
consist of: (a) rewording of state- 
ment of purpose; (b). provision for 
the office of president-elect; (c) sub- 
stitution of a nominating committee 
for the primary preference ballot in 
the election of officers and delegates- 
at-large; (d) election of the Fxecu- 
tive Committee at the annua! winter 
meeting, rather than by mail ballot; 
(e) shoriening the time required to 
amend the Constitution and By-Laws 
from six to four months; and (f) 
revised categories of membership. 


In September you will be asked to 


vote on each of the proposed amend-. 


ments. Please give these proposals 
your careful consideration so that 
DAVI may have the Constitution 
which will serve you best. 


Constitution 


Article 1—Name: 

The name of this organization shall be 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association. 


Article 1l—Purpose: 

Thesggperal purpose of the Department 
of Audio- al Instruction shall.be the 
improvement 0 


cation throw#@h the effec- 
and 
Department 


tive use of audi 
methods. Specificallygy 
shall (1) maintaje ind @@and a national 
effort of audiogffsual spec (2) plan 
and condug#t\*long-range for the 
developmé@nt of audio-visual adfi ity, and 
(3) cgdperate with other and 
agagties whose interests and purposes are 
similar to those of the Department. 


irticle 1l—Purposes: 

The general purpose of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction shall 
be the improvement of education 
through the effective use of auz-io- 
visual materials and methods. Specifi- 
cally, the Department shall maintain 
aud expand national efforts of audio- 


visual specialists and other  instruc- 


tional resource specialists who are pro- 


fessionally engaged in the planning, 
production, or utilization of audio- 


visual materials, plan and conduct 


long-range programs for the develop- 


ment and improvement of the audio- 
visual field and of related instructional 
procedure in general, and, cooperate 
with other organizations and agencies 
who interests and purposes are simi- 


lar to those of the Department. 


Article 11I—Membership: 


Any member of the National Education 
Association may become an active member 
of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion by paying such dues as are prescribed 
in the By-Laws. Types of membership are 
described in the By-Laws. 


Article IV—A ffiliation of State, 
Municipal, Regional, and Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Organiza- 
tions: 


Any active state, municipal, regional, 
or national audio-visual organization whose 
interests and purposes are similar to those 
of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, and whose constitution and by-laws 
are consistent with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Department, and whose 
membership includes twenty-five or more 
active members of the Department (mem- 
bers mmay be counted once only for pur- 
poses of determining the eligibility of an 
audio-visual organization for affiliation), 
may, on request, and on approval of the 
Executive Committee, become affiliated 
with the Department. The purpose of af- 
filiation is to enable the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction and the affiliated 
organizations to work together more effec- 
tively in the achievement of their common 
goals. Each affiliated organization shall 
report annually to the Executive Commit- 
tee the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers, the nature and extent of its program 
and any changes in its organization and 
purposes. 

Such afhliation will be suspended auto- 
matically whenever any of the require- 
ments of afhliation are not met. 


Article V—Officers: 


Section 1: All officers shall be active 
members of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

Section 2: The officers of the Depart- 
ment shall be a president, a president 
elect. a vice-president, and an executive 
secretary. 

Sestion 3: The president and_vice-getsi- 
dent for of one 
year or until their See, take office, 
and upon cogspietion of such petted. of 


service-ahall be ineligible to serve in 


sante’ office again, for the next two years. 
Section 3: The president shall hok 
office for a period of one year or until 
his successor takes office. The presi 
dent-elect shall hold this office for 
period of one vear ind then succe¢ 


to the presidency. The vice-preside! t 
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shall hold office for a period of one 
year or until his successor takes office. 
Upon completion of their terms of 
office, the president shall be ineligible 
for election as president-elect for two 
years, and the vice-president shall be 
ineligible for election as vice-president 
for two years. 

Section 4: The executive secretary shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Article Vi—The Board of Direc- 
tors: 


Section 1: All members of the Board of 
Directors shall be active members of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. 

Section 2: The Board of Directors shall 
be the governing body of the Department. 

Section 3: The Board of Directors shall 
consist of (1) the president. the president- 
elect, the vice-president, and the retiring 
president of the Department; (2) nine 
members of the Department elected at 
large who shall serve for a term of three 
years, three to be elected each year in 
such manner as set forth in Article VIII; 
(3) any members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who are not otherwise members of 
the Board of Directors; and (4) the presi- 
dents of the affiliated organizations, or 
their duly designated proxies. 

Section 4: The president of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction shall 
serve as chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Section 5: The Board of Directors shall 
(1) formulate and approve policies govern- 
ing the Department; (2) determine the 
general nature and scope of its activities; 
(3) fill vacancies in office until the next 
election; (4) be the custodian of the prop- 
erty of the Department; (5) be responsi- 
ble for the management of the finances of 
the Department; (6) elect four members 
of the Executive Committee from its own 
membership; and (7) select the executive 
secretary. 


Article ViI—The Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Section 1: The Executive Committee 
shall have active charge of the affairs of 
the Department and shall be the ad interim 
committee of the Board of Directors with 
power to represent and act for the Board 
of Directors in the intervals between the 
meetings of that body. 

Section 2: The Executive Committee 
shall be composed of the president, the 
president-elect, the vice-president, and 
the retiring president of the Department 
and four members of the Board of Directors 
elected by the Board of Directors for 
two years, two to be elected each year in 
such manner as set forth in Article VIII. 

Section 3: The president of the Depart- 
ment shall serve as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Section 4: The functions of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be to recommend poli- 
cies for the consideration of the Board of 
Directors, to execute policies approved by 
the Board of Directors, and to assume re- 
sponsibility for the general administration 


of the affairs of the Department among 
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which are the following important duties: 
(1) to prepare for the Board of Directors 
proposals regarding the nature and scope 
of annual and long-range programs of the 
Department; (2) to recommend a budget 
for the expenditure of the Department 
funds; (3) to detérmine the general duties 
of the executive ‘secretary; and (4) to 
develop programs for such meetings as 
may be scheduled. 


Article VIII—Election of Offi- 
cers, Delegates-at-Large to the 
Board of Directors, and Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: 

Section 1: Each year it shall be the 
dgty of the executive secretary to have 
published in the November issue of sthe 
offical publication or to send each mem- 
ber @f the Department by November 1 a 
mt. list of all the active members of 
the Department in good standing as of Oc- 
tober Kot that year; and to send to each 
active Member in good standing by No- 
vember a primary preference ballot on 
which he¢the member) can nominate from 
the memligrship list printed in the official 
publicatiomione person for president, presi- 
ne person for’ vice-president, 
and three “persons for delegate-at-large 
to the Boatg@, of Directors. These ballots 
are to be retjgrned to the executive secre- 
tary by 1 on- which date they 
shall be counted. 

The three pergons reéeiving the greatest 
number of votes§for nomination as -presi- 
president the three persons 


receiving the great~st:number of votes for 


dent-elect; 


nomination as vice-gresident, and the nine 
persons receiving tM greatest number of 
votes for nominatiém as delegates-at-iarge 
to the Board of Direeiprs shall be declared 
nominees for these respec tive positions pro- 
vided they give their Gpnsent to stand for 
election and to serve ifglected. It shall be 
the duty of the ¢xecutiv$ secretary to seek 
this consent. If indiy ual is nominated 
for two or more position§ he shall choose 
only one for which to Bnd election. In 
such an event, or in a cae where an in- 
dividual deglines to stand r election, the 
person with the next greafest number of 
votes shalf become eligible nomination. 
In cases §f ties each individdl sharing the 
tie shall Jecome eligible fof$nomination. 

No latgr than January 1 {@lowing, the 
executivé secretary shall send ‘t® each mem- 
ber inj‘good standing an of§pial ballot 
containing the names of the thrge nominees 


for prgsident, the three nomines for vice- 
presidént, and the nine nominee for dele- 
gates~#-large to the Board of irectors. 


Thes& ballots are to be returng@ to the 
secretary not later Febru- 
ary which date they shall bé¥ounted. 
The ¥person receiving the greatest\number 
of vetes for president, pre sident-efect. the 
pergon receiving the greatest nu 


votgs for vice-president, and the th 
som receiving the greatest number ¢ 
fom delegates-at-large to the Board ; 
re@tors shall be considered elected. I 
ofa tie the Board of Directors shall 
mgne by mail ballot the winner —. 
who share the tie. This balloting shai be 
cénducted by the executive secretary. 


Section 1: At the annual winter 
meeting, the Executive Committee shall 
appoint a nominating committee of 
not less than nine members, represent- 
ative of the membership of DAVI by 
geographical location, by levels of ed- 
ucation, and by types of position, to 
the extent that it is possible and prac- 
tieable. The chairman of this commit- 
tice shall be designated by the Execu- 
tive Committee. By November first 
following, the nominating committee 
shall prepare an official ballot listing 
three nominees for president-elect, 
three nominees for vice-president, and 
nine nominees for delegates-at-large to 
the Board of Directors, with provision 
for write-in candidates for each posi- 
tion. No one shall be nominated who 
has not consented to stand for election 
and to serve if elected. It shall be the 
responsibility of the nominating com- 
mittee to obtain this consent. The 
nominating committee shall solicit 
from DAVI members and affiliated 
organizations suggestions and recom- 
mendations regarding nominations. 
The nominating committee shall also 
prepare a brief biographical sketch of 
each candidate indicating his profes- 
sional experience. 


Not later than December 1 following, 
the executive secretary shall send the 
official ballot and the biographical 
sketches to each DAVI member in 
good standing. These ballots shall be 
returned to the executive secretary not 
later than January 10 on which date 
they. shall be counted. The person 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
for president-elect, the person reeeiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes for 
vice-president, and the three persons 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
for delegates-at-large to the Board of 
Directors shall be considered elected. 
In case of a tie the Board of Directors 
shall determine by mail ballot the 
winner from those who share the tie. 
This balloting shall be conducted by 
the executive secretary. 


ad Section 2: Each year no later than De- 
1 the president shall select jhifee 
menttiers of the Board of Directors who are 
not members of the Executive Committee 
(at least one of whom shall be@a delegate- 
at-large) to-serve as a comnfittee to nomi- 
nate four mentbers of the Board of Direc- 
tors to stand for election to the Executive 
Committee. No later than January 1 the 
executive secretaryyShal] mail to each mem- 
ber of the Board’ of Directors a ballot list- 
ing the names of the four nominees. No 
person shall;be nominated: previous 
consent to* serve has not secured. 
These ballots are to be returhed to the 
executive secretary not later tha Febru- 
ary Lon which date they shall be @gunted. 
Theft two persons receiving the greatest 
nymber of votes shall be elected. In tase 
fi a tie the Executive Committee shall @e- 
termine by mail ballot the winner from 
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Forum Continued 


Fusion or Coordination? 


The fundamental issue is the type 
of member which our association should 
represent. 

There are within the audio-visual and 
school library nelds two major points 
of view. Some of the members in each 
field believe in the fusion or integration 
of the two fields. Others believe that 
the audio-visual and school library fields 
should be continued on an independent 


but cooperative and coordinated basis. 


The position of the audio-visual in- 
tegrationist is represented by the fol- 
lowing statement from the report of the 
1955 Lake Okoboji Conference: “A 
minority of the group felt strongly that 
as a look to the future, individuals 
should be encouraged to develop the 
professional competencies necessary to 
apply all media and materials as they 
relate to the specific problems of in- 
struction.” Similarly, the position of the 
school library integrationist is presented 
in a statement in the October 1955 
issue of the AASL’s School Libraries, 
that “School librarians are qualified to 
administer a center for instructional 
materials ... they receive special train- 
ing in analysis, educational evaluation, 
selection, organization, systematic dis- 
tribution, and use of all the instruc- 
tional materials a school requires.” 

In contrast to the integrationist point 
of view as described above, we have 
in both fields a large number who sup- 
port continuation on an independent 
but cooperative and coordinated basis. 
The primary:purpose of this article is 
to discuss the considerations in educa- 
tion which support the latter point of 
view. 

1. These members are aware of the 
potential contributions of their respec- 
tive fields to education and want to 
use any additional time or funds to 
improve the quality of their services. 
The needs and opportunities of each 
field are so great, they feel, that thei: 
responsibilities need to be concentrated. 

2. Most members in both fields be- 
lieve that the demand for specialists in 
instructional materials can best be met 
by strengthening present programs for 
the education of audio-visual super- 
visors and coordinators, and school li- 
brarians. 

DAVI has published a directory of 
information on 50 institutions located 
in 26 states which offer a graduate 
program of professional and audio- 
visual education recommended by 
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DAVI for certification. Correspondence 
with colleges indicates that this num- 
ber will be increased to over 100 within 
the next five to seven years. Even this 
number will not meet the demand for 
audio-visual coordinators as state de- 
partments of education adopt regula- 
tions requiring that both elementary 
and secondary schools maintain audio- 

ial programs with qualified direc- 
tors. Meeting the need for audio-visual 
coordinators will be made more difh- 
cult under an_ integrationist system 
where audio-visual courses are labeled 
“instructional materials” and_ highly 
competent audio-visualists are expected 
to know selection and use of school 
library books even though they have 
not had any training or experience in 


library science. 


New Librarians Needed 


Library leaders report that one li- 
rarian for each 500 pupils would re- 
quire an additional 6000 high school 
librarians. Library leaders are now 
suggesting that many of the 130.000 
elementary schools should have librar- 
ians. This immediate need must be 
squared with the fact that only 67 of 
the 334 departments of library science 
and library education institutions offer 
the recommended minimum of 24 se- 
mester hours of library science. Most 
of the institutions offering less than 24 
semester hours have only one instruc- 


tor in library science and limited in- 


structional facilities. Many leaders in 
the library field realize that. priority 
must be given to the strengthening and 


expansion of existing undergraduate 
and graduate programs for the educa- 
tion of school librarians. 

3. Many of the leaders in both fields 
believe that students who are interested 
in obtaining training in both audio- 
visual and school library areas can ob- 
tain this training best by electing 
courses in both fields. This opportunity 
is now available in a number of the 50 
titutions offering graduate programs 
in audio-visual education since most of 
these institutions also offer courses in 
library science. While a majority of 
faculty members in the audio-visual and 
library science fields in these institu- 
tions would prefer to continue their 
respective programs on an independent 
basis, they are happy to work with stu- 
dents interested in planning a combined 


program of studies. 


1. Audio-visual directors and coordi- 
nators and school librarians in most 
situations are happy to work together 
as colleagues on a cooperative basis. 
Teachers and pupils, then, have the ad- 
vantage of the specialized competencies 
of specially trained staff members. In a 
number of schools and colleges, the 
audio-visual center and the library may 
be housed in the same building and 
share clerical staff, office areas, and 
conference rooms. The school librarian 
and the audio-visual coordinator fre- 
quently cooperate in the development of 
a common card catalog of books, and 
other printed and audio-visual materials. 


5. The matter of coordinating the 
audio-visual and school library pro- 
grams is generally handled very easily 
in that they are usually coordinated by 
the superintendent on a school system 
basis and by the principal on a building 
level. In the cases of large programs, 
one person may be appointed to serve as 
a director of both the audio-visual and 
school library programs. This person is 
usually selected on the basis of demon- 
strated ability as a leader and adminis- 
trator from among school staff members 
with training and successful experience 
as a principal, general supervisor, school 
librarian, or audio-visual coordinator. 
Many leaders in both the audio-visual 
and library fields believe that the back- 
ground of training and experience of 
directors of combined programs will be 


about as diverse as the training and 


experience ot college presidents and 


that it would be both unwise and im- 


practical to attempt to design a training 
program for them. 


Membership Is Factor 


\s has been indicated in this article, 
the question of the title of DAVI's offi- 
cial journal involves points of view con- 
cerning the type of member which DAV] 
should represent. If it is believed that 
DAVI’s main concern should be with 
members representing the integrationist 
point of view, then the magazine should 
be called Instructional Materials. On 
the other hand, if it is believed that 
DAVI’s primary purpose is to represent 
the type of member who will contribute 
to the effectiveness of learning experi- 
ences by providing leadership and as- 
sistance in the selection, production, 
and use of all types of audio-visual in- 
structional materials, then DAVI’s off- 
cial magazine should be called A-J 
Instructional Materials just as the De- 
partment is called Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. 

L. C. Larson 


Bloomington, Ind. 
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Fears Overspecialization 


I would like to use this letter to con- 
vey several feelings and ideas. First of 
all, I should like to congratuJate the 
editor and the Interim Editorial Com- 
mittee for their fine work in publishing 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, and to com- 
mend the choice of content, format, 
and title. 


I should like to comment specifically 
on the tithe because of my understand- 
ing of the situation in Tennessee and 
similar areas. 

The vast majority of systems and 
schools in Tennessee are not, and will 
not be for some time to come, able 
financially to employ an audio-visual 
specialist. A member of the superin- 
tendent’s central office staff is usually 
charged with administering the free 
textbook program, the library program, 
the system’s instructional materials 
center, and the audio-visual program. 
He also assists with the curriculum 
materials development program. Per- 
sons in this capacity need a magazine 
and an organization to help them do 
their jobs. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
looks promising. I hope DAVI will not 
become too specialized for this type 
of service. 

MontTcoMERY JOHNSTON 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sees Harm in Merger 


The manifesto appearing in The 
School Libraries (October 15, 1955) 
proposed that librarians take over cer- 
tain distributive functions of the AV 
program and “delegate” the more exact- 
ing ones to audio-visual assistants. 


It seems to me that in adopting the 
title, INstRuUcTIONAL Marteriacs, DAVI 
has regrettably given to many an equal- 
ly misleading impression of jurisdic- 
tional imperialism. What is needed ap- 
parently is a meeting between DAVI 
and AASL top officials (or perhaps 
NEA and ALA), to rule against activi- 
ties which might be construed as raid- 
ing—or which might otherwise be in- 
jurious to customary high mutual 
regard. 

From the audio-visual point of view 
| believe it would be destructive to 
merge audio-visual and library func- 
tions in the work of a single person, 
even with individual schools. Yet this 
is a serious likelihood if “instructional 
materials” programs are given more 
emphasis than clarification. 

\ great danger in the present dis- 
cussion and the casual use of the in- 
structional materials center label is 
that in future planning it may be 
seized upon by economy-ai-ail-costs ad- 
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AT WORK 


“The possibilities appear unlimited,” 
says Dr. Rees H. Hughes, president, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and president- 
elect of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Dage TV has been used at Pittsburg 
in teacher-training and will be widely 
field-tested in audio-visual edu- 
cation. These are some of the uses: 


e Transmitting Class and Laboratory Demonstra- 
tions from a Central Point to Class rooms. 

e Eliminating Mass Assemblies by Televising 
Special Events to Students in Class. 

e Permitting Students of Teaching Methods to 
Study Classes in Action. 


e Dramatizing Information Presented to Students. 
e Eliminating Need for Duplicate Equipment, 


Files, Films and Slides. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. DEPT. 105 


DAGE TELEVISION 


DIVISION 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


‘A Thompson Product’ 


In Canada, dist. by Rogers M«jestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto 


DAGE TV } 


HOW KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
USES TELEVISION AS 
A TEACHING TOOL 


ministrators as a cut-rate approach with 
a high-flown title. Those of us who have 
worked for decades in these fields will 
recognize how tempting this deception 
is. 

The inescapable fact is that the 
audio-visual and library fields are and 
should be separate specializations, not 
because there are not enough people 
of one kind to try to do both jobs, but 
because the work and qualifications are 
and will continue to be vitally different. 
Work with electronic equipment in- 
volves different kinds of training, ex- 


perience, aptitude, and sometimes even 
physique from those required in the 
appraisal, use, and maintenance of 
books and periodicals. Teacher-train- 
ing in audio-visual work necessitates 
several years of full-fledged classroom 
teaching. The audio-visual service has 
been and is primarily for teachers, and 
is in that sense more comparable to 
textbook service than to library work, 
which primarily deals with individual 
pupils. 

The second consideration which bars 
the merger of the audio-visual and 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Looking at New 


News and Views 


SPEAKING OF PEOPLE AND PLACES... 


WILLIAM GNAEDINGER, director of 
the audio-visual center at Washington 
State College, has received a unique 
“hands across the sea” honor. He 
has been presented a membership 
card bearing Serial No. 1 by the new 
national audio-visual association of 
Norway which met for its organiza- 
tional meeting in Olso early in Feb- 
ruary. The honor was given in 
recognition of the part Gnaedinger 
played in promoting establishment of 
the organization during his recent 
stay as Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. 


PEARL Rosser, who has been ex- 
ecutive director of the Department of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Educa- 
tion for the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States, has accepted a new position 
as executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chi- 


cago. 


NORMAN Moore, director of the 
Reynolds audio-visual division of the 
Rochester public library, has just 
received the official March of Time 
radio archives. This collection of out- 
standing radio programs represents 
a great slice of current American 
history, 


Under the direction of ELLior1 
KONE the audio-visual section of Yale 
University is producing a documen- 
tary film on the functions of the uni- 
versity library. HERBERT SOBLE, grad- 
uate of the cinema department of the 
University of Southern California, is 
making the film. 
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ANN HYER, associate executive sec- 
retary of DAVI, represented the na- 
tional staff at the AERT conference 
and the Twenty-Sixth Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television. DAVI 
members present found especially 
profitable aud inspiring the session 
on teaching by closed circuit televi- 
sion. the addresses by CHARLES A. 
SIEPMANN and Haro.p D. LAsswELL 
on the role of “serious” broadcasting 
and the socio-political situation as a 
factor, and a report, “Impressions Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain,” by EUGEN! 
KING, program manager of The Voice 
ol America, 


WALTER WitticH, director of the 
bureau of audio-visual instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin. and 
DAVI president for the past year. 
received special recognition for his 
vear of service from his own Wiscon- 
sin Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. It consisted of a bouquet of 
flowers, a box of aspirin, and good 
wishes for the future! 


Mrs. A. M. SCHAMMINGER, director 
of the Austro-American Institute of 
Education, was a recent visitor at 
DAV] headquarters. One of Mrs. 


Schammingers major interests is 


gathering information on language 
laboratories and the use of AV ma- 


n teaching foreign languages. 


terials 


Louise S. WALKER, supervisor of 
audio-visual education in the Mont- 
gomery county schools (Maryland). 
did a visualized article on Mont- 
gomery county for the February issue 
of the Maryland Teacher. \f you want 


a thumbnail sketch of the county. see 


this article, 


When W. C. 


MULLEN, vice-presi- 
dent of the Audio-Visual Coordina- 


tors of Oklahoma, was selected as 
“Educator of the Week” to appear 
on TV Station KTEN March 6 he 
put his AV background to work. To 
illustrate what happens in_ the 
Wewoka schools he used a flannel 
board, flat pictures of school activi- 
ties, and a tape recording made by 
students. 


Krye, audio-visual co- 
ordinator for New Jersey, reports that 
Bergen county in his state has just 
formed an audio-visual center. This 
makes a total of 17 out of 21 coun- 
ties with centers. They serve more 
than 300 school districts through a 
cooperative 


program financed by 


local and state funds. 


MARGARET JACKSON, president of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Branch of 
DAVI. returns shortly from six- 
week stay in London where she re- 
ceived training in civil defense 
methods. She plans to work for a year 
with the Massachusetts civil defense 


organization. 


The Universtiy of Rochester is 
producing a series of 13. television 
films on music appreciation. Directed 
by Don Lyons and narrated by 
Howarp Hansen of the Eastman 
School of Music. the series will fea- 
ture the 
Orchestra. 


Rochester Philharmoni 


DENNIS Pett of Indiana University 
has started his own film, filmstrip., 
and graphics production company as 


a part-time enterprise. 


Joun Borza has succeeded the 
late LESLIE FRYE as director of audio- 
visual education for the Cleveland 


public hools. 
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Ropert Lusk, director of educa- 
tional services for the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association in Detroit, 
is the new president of the business- 
industry section of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association. Lusk will 
be awarded his doctorate in the field 
of audio-visual education at Wayne 
University this June. 


Horace C. HARTSELL, associate 
professor of education at Texas Tech- 
nological College and president of 
TEXAVID, will join the staff of the 
audio-visual center at Michigan State 
University June 1. 


Sracy Bracpon, director of audio- 
visual education and public relations 
for the Wellesley (Massachusetts) 
public schools, is new president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN- 
DUSTRY gets from one and one-half 
to two per cent of its total income 
from foreign markets. This includes 
the sale of equipment and non-theat- 
rical films. On the other hand, Holly- 
wood got 50 per cent of its total 
income outside of continental United 
States last year. We can’t help but 
wonder which are better ambassadors 
of good will throughout the world— 
Hollywood releases or educational 
films, 


USE OF TELEVISION IN SCHOOLS 
will get especial attention in a Texas 
statewide study of educational per- 
sonnel and facilities, according to 
Roy M. Hall, project coordinctor. 
The University of Texas, where Hall 
is on the staff, has been contracted 
to coordinate the study by its spon- 
sors, the Texas State Board of Edu- 
cation, 


NEW 16MM KopaACHROME dupli- 
cating stock is announced by East- 
man Kodak. The new film will pro- 
duce an improved color print with 
better definition and reduced contrast 
and will also make possible improved 
quality of sound track, wider range, 
and more volume. 


\ LARG# AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
spent aboyt $5 million during 1955 
n motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
audio-visual service and equipment. 
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The “building «» United States of 
Europe” study unit is available at a 
cost of $1.00 to cover postage and 
handling by writing to: 


*(filmstrip to be returned after use. 


Newly-available to Secondary School Teachers— 


BUILDING A UNITED 


May be purchased for additional $1.50) 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
European Community for Coal and Steel 


220 SOUTHERN BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


STATES OF EUROPE 


A complete study unit especially de- 
signed for high school classroom use, 
describes the first federal government 
of Europe—the European community 
for Coal and Steel. 


The Community is widely regarded 
as the first step towards a United 
States of Europe. However, the de- 
tails of its structure and accomplish- 
ments are less well known to U.S. 
students studying foreign affairs. 


Each Study Unit contains: 

*1 35 mm full-color filmstrip 

1 LP narration record, 10 minute run- 
ning time. 

20 Illustrated study manuals (or 
amount as ordered) 

2 Color wall maps: political and 
economic 39” x 45” and 29” x 

20 Work maps (or amount as order- 
ed) 11” x 14” (for assignment 
work) 

1 Fact and Figures pamphlet 

1 Teacher's Guide 


The newly formed Aup1o-VISUAL 
COMMISSION ON PuBLIC INFORMATION 
which represents leading national 
organizations in the audio-visual field 
will meet in Charlottesville, Va., May 
25-26. Its chief purpose: to publi- 
cize audio-visual educational needs 
throughout the nation. 


DAVI MEMBERS CAN GET COPIES of 
the recently published Criteria for 
Business Sponsored Educational Films 
at a special price of 75 cents. The 
regular price is $1. The publication 
is now in its second printing, accord- 
ing to John Flory of Eastman Kodak. 


VoTING PROCEDURES, a 14-minute, 
sound, black-and-white film released 
by the audio-visual center at Indiana 
University, has received a Freedom 
Foundation award this year, accord- 
ing to an announcement from Valley 


Forge, Pa. 


A RECENT ENDOWMENT at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas will finance the 
training of a doctor as audio-visual 
specialist in the medical field. The 
gift was made by the Charles Pfizer 
Pharmaceutical Company. 


TIME MARCHES ON... 


The February 10, 1941] issue of 
Reel News published by the Wash- 
ington State College Audio-Visual 
Center, lists a three-day conference in 
Spokane. Featured on the program 
for this meeting 15 years ago were 
V. C. Arnspiger, then of ERPI Class- 
room Films: Francis W. Noel, at that 
time director of audio-visual educa- 
tion at Santa Barbara; U. S. Burt, 
who was western representative for 
the NEA Visual Instruction Section 
Executive Committee; and ‘Amo De 
Bernardis, then audio-visual super- 
visor, Portland, Ore. 
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HE COVER PHOTO of the first 
of INSTRUCTIONAL MATE- 
RIALS inspired one reader to com- 
ment: “Isn’t it wonderful that we 
have such variety of globes for teach- 
ing world size, shape, directions and 
locations.” 


Educators will be interested in two 
globes in production by a new con- 
cern, Geo-Physical Maps, Inc. (Chap- 
paqua, N. Y.). A 12-inch relief model 
is made of pressure-molded rigid 
plastic and is lithographed in full 
color to show the natural coloring of 
the earth. Its price is comparable to 
other 12” smooth surface maps. 


More spectacular is an expensive 
six-foot globe cast as a rubber shell 
and weighing about 85 pounds. Its 
compressibility permits it to be taken 
through a standard door. Relief fea- 
tures are on a graduated scale of ex- 
aggeration ranging from 80x to 10x 
at the highest elevations; average 
vertical exaggeration factor is 40x. 
This six-foot model will soon be seen 
in conjunction with certain television 
programs produced by NBC. 


The World at Hand 


Among 3-D models from other 
manufacturers already used in schools 
to put the world at the students’ fin- 
gertips are: 


Cram’s Markable-Kleenable series 
of 12” and 16” political, physical- 
political, simplified, slate-surface, and 
celestial globes. Many other models, 
some illustrated, in sizes of 7”, 8” 
1014”, 12” and 16”. George F. Cram 
Co., 730 E. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis 7. 


Denoyer-Geppert Graded Globes 
12” beginners globe for primary; 
12” and 16” simplified globes and 
16” and 20” slate globes for inter- 
mediate; and 12” and 16” detailed 
models for advance levels. Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 
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Farquhar Transparent Globes—ter- 
restial or celestial—in diameters 
varying from 6” to 36”, with wide 


variety of surfaces, relationships, and 
uses. Farquhar Transparent Globes, 
3724 Irving St., Philadelphia 4. 

Hammond’s 18” inflatable, scratch- 
proof international globe. No damage 
from handling or dropping. Authen- 
tic, colorful, precision-made. Three- 
ply plastic sphere, with stand. C. S. 
Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N. J. 

A. J. Nystrom globes—physical 
and political. Slate surface, or mark- 
able in 12” and 16” models. 3333 
Elston Ave., Chicago 18. 

Rand McNally Graded Globes. Be- 
ginners 12” globe for primary level, 
intermediate 12” for middle or upper 
grades, and 16” detailed globe for 
secondary and adult. 111 8th Ave., 
New York City. 

Weber Costello Company. 12” and 
16” globes. 12th & McKinley, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 


RECENT FILM RELEASES 


From Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1125 Central Ave., Wilmette. 


Painting Clouds, 615 ft. in color. 
Secondary teachers and art students 
will be interested in ideas and tech- 
niques demonstrated by the water 
colorist, Eliot O’Hara. Fog, wind, 
and various types of cloud forms are 
discussed together with specific tech- 
niques the artist employs to obtain 
a variety of effects. 


Crustaceans, 492 ft. in color. Biol- 
ogy and zoology classes at high school 
and college level will be able to study 
in appreciable detail five major types 
of crustaceans. Filmed in their nat- 
ural habitat, their specialized physi- 
cal variations and adaptation to en- 
vironment are stressed. Animals 
studied are lobsters, barnacles, 
shrimp, crayfish and crabs. 


Worms, 464 ft. in color. Leeches, 
earthworms, seawortns, clampworms, 
and fireworms are covered by this 
science film designed for high school 
and college use. Basic structure, spe- 
cial development, and patterns of be- 
havior are analyzed. Use to mankind 
is also brought out in the text. 


Gray Gull, the Hunter, 656 ft. in 
black and white only. Pictured here 
is the struggle between the gray rob- 
ber gulls and the murres who nest on 


barren ledges high on the rocky cliffs 
of Stora Karla in the Baltic Sea. Sur- 
vival is a grim and courageous pat- 
tern. Arne Lucksdorff, distinguished 
nature photographer, has captured the 
drama and beauty of this continuous 
conflict. Interest level extends from 
upper elementary school through 
adult groups. 


The Bear and the Hunter, 388 ft. 
in black and white only. Photography 
by Arne Lucksdorff. Action takes 
place in Lapland in May against one 
of nature’s most beautiful settings. 
Actors are an owl, a mouse, a bear, 
a hunter and his son, and their dog. 
As the story develops we find the 
hunter and the hunted reversing roles. 
Spectators from 9 to 69 will enjoy this 
adventure. 


Learning About Your Nose, 326 ft. 
in color. Designed for upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school use. The 
physiology of the nose and personal 
hygiene are well told through a va- 
riety of camera techniques including 
micro-photography animation and 
medical photography. Objective: bet- 
ter health habits. 

From Sound on Film Productions, 
2648 18th St., Sacramento 18, Calif.: 


California Ring Necks, 450 ft. in 
color. Television rights obtainable. 
The Sacramento Valley furnishes a 
natural home for the California ring- 
neck pheasant. The film shows how 
the State game farms maintain hatch- 
eries and how conservation regula- 
tions are enforced. Recommended for 


sportsmen as well as educators. 


California’s Mother Lode, 720 ft. 
in color. TV rights obtainable. By 
plane and land the viewer re-creates 
the overland travels of the emigrant 
who answered the call of California 
gold. The passes, gold-producing 
streams, and early mining towns scat- 
tered along Highway 49 bring to life 
the names of Coloma, Bret Harte, 
Lola Montez, James Marshall and 
Mark Twain. The film gives new 
meaning to the gold rush country of 
California, 

From Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif.: 


Water Colors in Action, 400 ft. in 
color. In painting a landscape the 
artist reviews basic tools and_ their 
use. He shows wash technique, how 
color values are determined, per- 
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spective development, and the crea- 
tion of shadow effects. The film has 
motivating power and will be of in- 
terest to beginning art students of 
junior high school age and up. 

From Film Associates of Califor- 
nia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles, 25: 


Fossils Are Interesting, 400 ft. in 
color. The viewer is given a survey 
of the kinds of fossils that can be 
found, how to find them, and what 
they mean. Of especial interest to 
science teachers in elementary and 
junior high school. 


Animal Habitats, 400 ft. in color. 
Shows how the native habitat is suited 
to the characteristics of different 
species. Varying conditions of life on 
the desert, tundra, forest, and prairie 
are matched to the physical needs 
of the desert rattlesnake, bighorn 
sheep, prairie dog, bear, and chip- 
munk, Good scientific information. 


Previewing Filmstrips 


PeRHAPs there are few tasks more 
time consuming than previewing sets 
of filmstrips. Skimming for content 
is almost impossible because the 
combination of content, organization, 
and photography captures the inter- 
est to the extent that the previewer 
finds himself ploughing through each 
strip one frame at a time, reading 
captions, maps, charts, and illustra- 
tions. This is a comment on the 
power of filmstrips to command and 
hold attention. 

Listed below are some of the more 
interesting recently viewed. 

From the Society of Visual Edu- 
cation, 1345 Diversay Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14: 


THREE NEW SERIES on_ regional 
geography covering Living in North- 
west Europe, Living in the Balkans 
and Southern and Southwestern Asia, 
and Living in Eastern and Southeast- 
ern Asia. Each series has four full 
color strips that cover one or more 
nations of that area in each filmstrip. 
('p-to-date photographs combine with 
excellent maps from Rand MeNally to 
make each series authentic, and 
highly teachable. Strips run 50 to 69 


frames. Sets, $19.50. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS, grades 6 
through 9, will enjoy a series of 7 
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From Young America Films, Inc., 
8 East 41st St., New York 17. 


Wood Finishing, one reel black 
and white. Incustrial arts teachers 
will find this film useful in demon- 
strating the materials and techniques 
of finishing wood surfaces. The film 
shows the preparation of surfaces; 
use of paints, stains, and fillers; and 
the application of lacquer, shellac, 
varnish, and other rub-on finishes. 
Final finishing with wax completes 
the demonstration. 


How To Succeed in School, one 
reel, black and white. Upper-grade 
elementary and junior and senior 
high school students are furnished 
with seven pointers that will help 
them succeed and to be happy. Going 
to school is compared with the opera- 
tion of a successful business. Guid- 
ance teachers and counselors will find 
this film useful for students entering 
junior or senior high school. 


Is Absorbing Task 


filmstrips, Using and Understanding 
Numbers—Decimals and Measure- 
ments. Excellent color and graphics 
plus lucid explanations make the con- 
cepts presented easy to understand. 
Pupil response and problem-solving 
material appear abundantly in each 
filmstrip. Correlations are available 
for arithmetic texts of 12 major 
publishers. Ranges from 43 to 57 
frames per strip. $35 for series. 


Junior Gravdep Worp 
PHRASES is a series of 4 strips and 
manual that can be adapted for ta- 
chistoscope techniques. The filmstrips 
cover Mathematics Miscellaneous 
Groups 1 and 2, Groups 3 and 4, 
Groups 5 and 6, Accuracy of word 
interpretation and vocabulary build- 
ing may be achieved through use of 
this material. Other similar sets of 
four cover Social Studies, Science, 
Health (two strips only), English 
(one strip) and Geography (one 
strip). Each is divided into two sec- 
tions for controlled use. Price per 
set of four, $29.50. 


From Eye Gate House, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.: 

COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR EAST, a 
series of 9 full color filmstrips, each 
averaging 36 frames (plus bonus 


(Continued on page 94) 


Major Cyrus W. Wood uses Blak-Ray black 
light to dramatize map studies at Occidental 
College. 


BLACK LIGHT CAPTURES 
70% MORE ATTENTION 


Statistics now reveal that lectures and dem 
onstrations presented in fluorescent black 
light get an average of 70 per cent move 
attention—and retention. 


When used on a blackboard under room light- 
ing, Blak-Ray chalks write white. Switch on a 
simple Blak-Ray ultra-violet lamp, and they 
burst into 3-dimensional life with fire-like 
radiance! Colors are as varied and intense 
as the rainbow. Lectures and demonstrations 
become ‘‘unforgettable events’. Also avail- 
able: fluorescent crayons, yarns, tempera 
colors, and inks. 


For complete details, request ‘'Visual-Aid 
Report” from— 


BLACK LIGHT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Distributors for Ultra-Violet Products, 
Inc., 5114 Walnut Grove Avenue, San 
Gabriel IM, California. Distributors in 
principal cities. 


BETTER, FASTER READING 


FOR REMEDIAL, AVERAGE 
AND GIFTED STUDENTS... 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


AMERICA’S LEADING 


READING 
ACCELERATOR! 
* easier to use * more convenient 
© more effective * more durable 


* in nationwide use 
AVR RATEOMETER, complete with study manual 
and carry-case carton $35.00 


MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual ta- 
chistoscope, complete with 600 practice items, 
manual and carry-case $7.50 


FLASH-TACHMENT for converting a 2x2 filmstrip 
projector into classroom tachistoscope $5.00 


YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, with special pen- 
cil end manual $3.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. IM65 Chicago 5 
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HE YEARBOOK of the Michigan 

Audio- Visual Association re- 
ported in the making in last month’s 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS has been 
released, 


In-Service Education in Audio- 
Visual Methods is the report of a 
survey in the Michigan public schools 
organized around ten types of in- 
service education—individual con- 
ferences, demonstrations, exhibits, 
newsletters and bulletins, workshops, 
open house observances, and work 
with building coordinators, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and curriculum 
committees. 

The summary of this work is not 
overly optimistic. A few school sys- 
tems in Michigan are “exploring new 
and interesting kinds of in-service ac- 
tivities” but for the most part they 
rely on universities and colleges who 
cannot be expected to do the job 
alone. Insufficient released time for 
AV directors is a much noted de- 
ficiency. 

Nor does the book offer simple 
solutions. According to it, an effective 
program is based on a combination 
of all ten types of in-service educa- 
tion cited above. 

Edited by Marie McMahan, this is 
a clear presentation of a comprehen- 
sive survey. 

Other books worth looking into 
are: 


Children and the Language Arts, by 
Virgil E. Herrick and Leland B. 
Jacobs. Prentice-Hall, 70 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 1955. 
524 p. $5.50. 


Among the many facets of this 
study, all of which are of concern to 
audio-visual directors and librarians, 
the descriptions of childrens’ experi- 
ences in different areas of language 
such as reading, listening, and mass 
media of communication are of par- 
ticular interest. Reviewed in Pro- 
gressive Education 30:30; January 
1956. 
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“Education on Display,” by John 
Albert Hanson. National Ele- 
mentary Principal+ 35: 34-35; 
February 1956. 


The principal of an elementary 
school in Concord, Calif., describes 
the use of display techniques includ- 
ing exhibits, films, filmstrips and re- 
cordings. The purpose is to explain 
the specifics of instruction to parents 
in an effort to create a “solid basis 
of understanding between school and 
community.” 

“Educational Television: An Interim 
Appraisal,” by Charles Side 
Steinberg. Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 29: 49-61; 
October 1955. Also Education 
Digest 21: 17-19; February 
1956. 


Charles Steinberg, associate direc- 
tor of public relations in charge of 
educational activities for Warner 
Brothers Pictures, discusses poten- 
tialities of educational television. Em- 
phasizes belief that cooperation be- 
tween existing television stations and 
educators is a better policy than 
waiting for educational television 
stations to materalize. 

Felt Boards for Teaching, by Charles 
H. Dent and Ernest F. Tiemann. 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12. 


1955. 26 p. $1. 


Here is a booklet full of ideas about 
the felt board. Attention is given to 
its construction, materials for use, 
tips on presentation and sources of 
materials. Teachers can use _ this 
pamphlet. 

The Illustration of Books, by David 
Bland. Pantheon Books, 333 6th 
Ave., New York 14, 1954. 160 p. 


$2 


This volume considers both the 
history and processes of illustration. 


While the book concentrates on the 
production of books for England, the 
chronological approach and the treat- 
ment of the important aspects of ap- 
plying principles to book production 
will be of interest to all concerned 
with the illustrative arts. Reviewed in 
Library Quarterly 26: 74-75; Jan- 
uary 1956. 


Lettering Techniques, by Martha F. 
Meeks. Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12. 1956, 33 p. $1. 


Those who have not had formal 
instruction in the art of lettering will 
find this book especially designed for 
their use. The first part considers 
the uses of lettering, and its functions 
served through character, legibility 
and applied uses. The second section 
treats preparation: basic formation of 
letters, spacing, hand lettering, ready- 
cut letters, and mechanical lettering. 
Appended also are sources of ma- 
terials and a bibliography for further 
study. 


“The Library as a Materials Center.” 
Entire issue of Junior Libraries 
2: 1-36; February 1956. 


Continues current discussions of 
patterns for administering instruc- 
tional materials. Varying viewpoints 
are represented. Some of the titles 
are: “The Public Library as a Ma- 
terials Center,” “Materials Centers 
and School Libraries Don’t Mix” (by 
Irene Cypher, New York University), 
“A Policy for Indiana School Libra- 
ries,’ and “Reading Takes on New 
Meaning Against a Rich Variety of 
AV Experiences” (by Nancy Larrick, 
education director, Random House, 


Childrens Books). 


“The Teacher’s Administrative Role,” 
in Principles of Elementary Edu- 
cation, by Henry J. Otto and 
others. Rinehart and Co., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


1955. 455 p. $5. 


The management of instructional 
materials from the teacher’s point of 
view is considered in Chapter 14, 
especially pages 386-90, wherein 
textbooks, library purchases, and in- 
structional supplies are discussed. 
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Forum—Harm in Merger 
(Continued from page 87) 


library functions is that of load. The 
audio-visual job, as stated above, in- 
volves, when properly done, not only 
budgeting, procurement, cataloging, 
storage, distribution, and maintenance 
of different kinds of equipment and 
materials, but also production for spe- 
cial local needs, teacher-training, cur- 
riculum planning, and other functions. 
The librarian job involves not only 
work with selection of materials, but 
instruction and _ individual reading 
guidance of children, story-telling, 
browsing room services, and other 
tasks. To combine all these responsi- 
bilities in one person is intellectually 
dishonest. The obvious result would be 
that only the most pressing physical 
supply services would be rendered, de- 
grading the kind of work now being 
done in both fields. 

A commonly advanced argumeni is 
that teachers should be able to find all 
materials in one place. This has been 
extended into a plea for unified centers 
for all instructional materials under 
librarians. Actually, modern education- 
al practice involves the operation of 
many materials centers of special types, 
which are often under specialized per- 
sonnel. 

As to physical housing, since the 
school library is chiefly a place for 
materials for individual pupils, and the 
audio-visual collection is almost ex- 
clusively a service to teachers, the two 
kinds of resources do not mix well. 
Present practice involves the flexible 
placement of resources within schools, 
as needs dictate—in classrooms, de- 
partment offices, closets, the central 
library, and audio-visual collections. 

In our own New York City system, 
materials centers are now operated in 
varied patterns of location and juris- 
diction by curriculum assistants and 
specialists in reading, health education, 
guidance, and other fields. 


Patterns Painfully Wrought 


There may come a time when cur- 
riculum specializations may be drawn 
differently, but patterns of professional 
preparation and experience have been 
painfully won and should not be scram- 
bled with unpredictable results. The 
eal need is to strengthen both the 
ibrary schools and the schools of ed- 
ucation to turn out better prepared per- 
sonnel for the two exacting jobs. Let 


I 
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is avoid a competitive contest, political 
or otherwise, and concentrate on im- 
proving our competencies and services 
in our own fields. The area of instruc- 
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tional materials is indeed a broad one 
for curriculum development, in which 
there is not only room but need for 
the established large fields. 

There is, of course, an understand- 
able need for coordination of these pro- 
grams. This occurs normally in the 
process of curriculum development and 
preparation of courses of study. It also 
occurs in some large systems by the 
designation of qualified personnel as 
coordinators or directors of instruc- 
tional materials. As to eligibility for 
such high level supervisory positions, 
it may be assumed that properly ob- 
jective certification, examination, and 
merit system procedures are ultimately 
the only ones consonant with the dig- 
nity and growth of the profession. 


Epwarp G. BERNARD 
Vew York, N. Y. 


What Is DAVI’S Role? 


The present controversy over the 
title of DAVI’s official publication real- 
ly goes to the foundations of the or- 
ganization. It still hasn’t made up its 
mind whether it is an administrative 
body or an association representing all 
levels of our educational system. Is it 
to build an audio-visual wall around 
itself to keep others out and thereby 
shut itself in, or is to to open doors to 
any one wishing to work with it? 

To me, audio-visual instruction goes 
beyond the concept which the White 
House Conference seemed to indicate. 
For me, it embraces a comprehensive 
philosophy of education. But it does 
more than that. It is action research 
personified. It provides the means by 
which we can make education more 
realistic. The focal point is the class- 
room, and the administrative unit is 
the public school. Most schools, es- 
pecially elementary schools, cannot af- 
ford two instructional materials per- 
sons: audio-visual and library. We need 
another answer. 

The essence of a materials center is 
accessibility and control of its posses- 


(Continued on page 95) 


Constitution Revision 
(Continued from page 85) 


whe share Hallot- 
ing shall the exec utive 
seg ity. 
Section 2: At the annual winter 
meeting the president shall select three 
members of the Board of Directors who 
are not members of the Executive Com- 
mittee ( at least one of whom shall be 
a delegate-at-large ) to serve as a com- 
mittee to nominate four members of 
the Board of Directors to stand for 


election to the Executive Committee. 
No person shall be nominated whose 
previous consent to serve has not been 
secured. At a Board of Directors meet- 
ing during the annual winter meeting, 
each member of the Board shall vote 
by secret ballot for two of the four 
nominees. The two persons receiving 
the greatest number of votes shall be 
elected. In case of a tie, the Board 
shall cast another vote. 


Section 3: Newly elected officers, dele- 
gates-at-large to the Board of Directors, 
and members of the Executive Committee 
shall assume their responsibilities immedi- 
ately after the close of the annual winter 
meeting. Should there be no winter meet- 
ing, their terms shall begin on March 1 


Article [IX —Committees: 


The committees of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction shall consist of a 
resolutions committee, an auditing commit- 
tee, and such other committees as may be 
appointed from time to time by the presi- 
dent with the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 


Article X—Meetings: 


The Department shall hold two business 
meetings each year, one during the summer 
and the other during the school year. The 
time and place of these meetings shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors one 
year in advance, and shall be announced to 
the membership as soon as possible there- 
after. 


Article XI—Official Journal: 


Fhe Department shall have an offici 
journal.” The current arrangement for this 
publication ‘shall continue until: hanged 
by a two-thirds.majority. @f the active 
members who vote om s special ballot pre- 
pared for this purpogéYsprovided the Board 
of Directors, after due cotiaideration, recom- 
mends to the members that 4ych action be 
taken. A decision to changé ‘the official 
journa} shall not become eftecti¥e earlier 
than ‘one year from the date of suchitelec- 
tion. 


Article XI—Official Journal: 


The Department shall have an offi- 
cial journal. The establishment of the 
journal and the general policies gov- 
erning its publication shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Board of Directors. 
The immediate supervision of the pub- 
lication of the journal shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Article XII—Amendments: 


«Baie, Constitution may be, 1) 
at any mee le Department for trans- 
action of. offic: ial bus vote of two- 


of the active members Present; or 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Materials and Equipment 

(Continued from page 90) 
strip). A manual accompanies each 
series giving an overview and sug- 
gested activities. Photographs and 
maps are excellent. Titles in the se- 
ries are Turkey, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, /ran, and 
Egypt (Parts I and II). Bonus film- 
strip is Preventing Accidents at 
Home. 


EarRTH HOME OF MAN, a filmstrip 
of 25-30 frames each plus bonus 
filmstrip is a successful attempt to 
design material for the elementary 
level. Much stress is given to the 
forces of nature, typical geographical 
regions and forms, and the effect of 
climate and weather on human exist- 
ence. Earth’s place in the solar system 
and man’s activities and occupations 
are well interpreted through excel- 
lent diagrams and illustrations. 


From E. W. Barrett and Associates. 
350 Sth Ave., New York 1: 

Your Trip THROUGH THE SUEZ 
CANAL has 65 full color frames. No 
captions included but filmstrip and 
manual explain in detail the history 
and present-day operativns of the 
Suez Canal. Good maps help fix !o- 
cations and relationships. 


From Jam Handy Organization, 
230 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago |: 

Elementary children will enjoy the 
excellent series of six filmstrips, Our 
Neighborhood Helpers. With from 28 
to 30 colored frames in each filmstrip 
they cover The Mailman, The Police- 
man, The Fireman, The Gracer, The 
Milkman and The Librarian. Photos 
are appealing and up-to-date. 


GuIDANcE Discussion SeriES—this 
set of seven colored filmstrips has no 
pat answers but is designed to stimu- 
late thoughtful discussion among teen- 
agers on You and Your Growth, Y our 
Feelings, Using Your Time and 
Ability, Making Friends, Your Fam- 
ily and You, Looking Ahead to High 
School and Dating Daze, Average 
length of each strip 35 frames. 


o 


From Young America Films, 18 E. 
41st St.. New York 17: 

AMERICAN SCIENTIST SERIES, a set 
of six full color filmstrips suitable 
for elementary and secondary levels. 
Each traces the life story of a famous 
American scientist and his influence 
on present-day events. Scientists por- 
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trayed are Bell, Burbank, Edison, 
McCormick, Morse and Whitney. 


Set, $30; 37-50 frames per strip. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, a set of six 
color filmstrips including Louisa May 
Alcott, Samuel Clemens, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Washington Irv- 
ing, Edgar Allen Poe, and John 
Greenleaf Whittier. $30 for set. 

AMERICAN LEADERS SERIES, a new 
set of color fiimstrips for middle 
grades through high school. Pro- 
duced in original drawings, each strip 
traces the life of a renowned Ameri- 
can from early childhood on, point- 
ing out the events and personalities 
that influenced him, and explaining 
his contributions to American civili- 
zation. Titles are Jane Addams, Susan 
B. Anthony, Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Horace 
Roger Williams. Average length, 42 


Benjamin 
Mann, 


frames: $30 for set of six. 


Worp Stupy SERIEs. Students in- 
terested in word derivations, word 
building, synonyms, antonyms, homo- 
nyms, and changes in the meanings 
of words will find these six colored 
filmstrips an excellent investment. 

PRINCIPLES OF BroLocy, Part II 

a series of six black and white film- 
strips appropriate for high school or 
college use, Topics are Effect of En- 
vironment, Heredity and Environ- 
ment, Factors in Survival, Factors in 
Health and Disease, Origins of Living 
Things, and Descent with Change. 
Classes in psychology, social hygiene. 
and genetics will find value in these 


NETHERLANDS STORY 


Meindert DeJong’s book, The 
Wheel on the School, 1955 winner of 
the John Newbery Medal “for the 
most distinguished contribution to 
\merican literature for children” has 
been dramatized on record. With ad- 
herence to authentic fact. sound, and 
story, the little Dutch village of Shora 
is recreated. 

First in the proposed series of story 
book dramatizations, The Wheel on 
the School is especially suited to li- 
brary programs and school class- 
rooms. Teaching aids supplied at no 
extra cost include lesson plan aids 
for study programs and complete 
classwork suggestions for two full 
sessions of listening and discussion. 
Resource materials cover the history. 


geography, nature and bird lore of 
the Netherlands. Background music 
by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. A 12” high fidelity un- 
breakable 334% rpm record, $5.95. 
Newbery Award Records, 221 4th 


Ave.. New York 3. 


TV SERIES WINS AWARD 


See How They Grow, an educa- 


tional television series sponsored 
jointly by the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the 
Office of the Los 


Superintendent of Schools, was select- 


Angeles County 


ed by the George Foster Peabody 
Awards Committee of Southern Cali- 
fornia to receive. the 1956 “Little” 
Peabody Award. This is an award 
given to local programs which con- 
tribute significantly to the public in- 
terest. The 13-week series was re- 
leased over Station KCOP as a public 
service feature. 

Based on the McGraw-Hill Adoles- 
cent Development films, each pro- 
gram presented a short film and 
brief live discussion by two educa- 
tional psyctiologists, Richard Harsh 
and Harold Reed, consultants to the 
Division of Research and Guidance 
of the office of the Los 
County 


(ngeles 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Scholarship, understanding adoles- 


cent behavior, meeting adolescent 


needs, and other problems were 
discussed for the benefit of parents. 
Dick Garton, KCOP staff announcer 
and program moderator, added much 
to the series. 

Guides to accompany each telecast 
were prepared for the study groups 
by Sybil 


Research and Guidance and Barbara 


Richardson, Division of 


Byington, consultant, Division of 


Audio-Visual 


clude, among other things, easy dis- 


Education. They in- 


cussion techniques for leaders of the 
viewing groups to follow. The Los 
(Angeles county superintendent's office 
will make copies available for dupli- 
cation to other PTA districts inter- 
ested in a parent-education project 
of this nature. 

The films used were made available 
through the courtesy of the Test-Film 
Department of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. These and simi- 
lar films can be had for release ove! 
TV stations with their permission. 

HeLEN RACHFORD 
{V Director, 
Los Angeles County Schools 
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Forum—DAVI’s Role 


(Continued from page 93) 


sions. Part of the obstacle to effective 
rendition of instructional materials 
services in the past has been the neces- 
sity at the school level for processing 
(classifying, cataloging, lacquering, 
labeling, and book pocket installation) 
which gives order to a collection. Pro- 
cessing is essential. A growing number 
of educators believe that this should 
be done at the time the materials are 
produced (or in a processing center) 
and that materials should come to the 
school’s instructional materials center 
ready, or nearly so, to go on the shelves. 

An instructional materials person 
should be basically a good teacher, 
able to go into a school and organize 
all kinds of materials and equipment 
so that they will be available to all 
teachers on a professional consultant 
basis. This does not preclude speciali- 
zation. The fundamental courses needed 
by the school materials person can and 
should be devised as the foundation 
upon which future specialization will 
be built. Such an approach parallels 
the present thinking of those colleges 
and universities which give all students 
two years of orientation. It also paral- 
lels the thinking of many of the state 
certification agencies. 

The real specialization for any area 
of materials — printed, projected, or 
otherwise—should come at the gradu- 
ate level. At that level it parallels the 
specialization required for administra- 
tive or supervisory positions. Conse- 
quently, where any. individual goes 
ultimately would be a matter of per- 
sonal choice. But the starting point is 
the program in the individual school 
which every instructional materials per- 
son needs to understand whether he is 
audio-visual (so-called), library, graph- 
ics, materials production, or what have 
you. What happens in the classroom to 
provide effective experiences for our 
boys and girls should be the measure 
of us all. F. Epcar Lane 
Viami, Fla. 


Materials Are Incidental 


The purpose of a name is to identify 
that is, to distinguish its wearer from 
all others. Clarity of identification be- 
comes all the more important where 
two names threaten confusion because 
{ contiguity or overlapping, as in the 
present controversy over “audio-visual 
education” and “instructional materi- 
ils.” Some instructional materials are 
ertainly audio-visual in character; 
me aspects of audio-visual communi- 
ition invelve instructional materials. 
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But the two are not identical except in 
a very small segment of our broad field 
where they have become lumped to- 
gether as a matter of administrative 
convenience. 

Were our “materialists” to prevail, 
there would seem to be little reason 
why the librarians should not take full 
jurisdiction over the greater part of 
DAVI’s field, certainly in the NEA 
structure; the projectors and heavier 
units presumably would be left in 
charge of the school janitors’ organ- 
ization. 

Audio-visual education, whatever its 
semantical ill repute, is today the ac- 
cepted name of a basic sensory-realist 
philosophy of communication and 
learning. Its materials are incidental 
to its philosophy and techniques. Its 
“identification with the improvement of 
instruction” goes back far beyond “the 
past two decades” mentioned by Dr. 
Cross. 

It is understandable that we see the 
world through our own personal spec- 
tacles. But it is imperative that, as 
members of a many-splendored audio- 
visual community, we transcend our 
limited individual truth share 
instead the broader common truths of 
our community. 

The importance of DAVI-NEA is 
measured not in the administrative 
prestige of its individual members but 
in its capacity to strengthen the audio- 
visual idea in its varied and interre- 
lated fields of application—classroom, 
research, communication, commerce, in- 
dustry, government, recreation, admin- 
istration, and distribution and produc- 
tion of instructional materials. The 
materials are important, true, but only 
as a means, not as an all-encompassing 
end. Let us not, in DAVI, lose sight 
of our common ends, or of our long, 
honorable history of struggle together 
for those ends. 

-WittiaM F. Kruse 
Ingleside, Ill. 
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GOLDEN REEL 
AWARD WINNERS! 


WINNERS 1956 

Literary, Musical, Theatrical Arts Category 
GOLDEN REEL 

Marcel Marceau's 
PANTOMIMES 

13° Min. Color Sale $145 Rental $12.50 
SILVER REEL 

Hans Christian Anderson's 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
27 Min. Sale $125 Rental $7 


WINNERS 1956 


Preschool through 
Intermediate Classroom Category 


GOLDEN REEL 
THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 


14 Min. Color Sale $145 Rental $9 
SILVER REEL 
THE TOWN MUSICIANS 


9 Min. Sale $100 Rental $5 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 


Dept. IM, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y, 


Planning New Schools? 
Get This Film! . 


“SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW” 


For descriptive literature, please write: 


MATERIALS CONSULTATION BUREAU 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION e WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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Constitution Revision 
(Continued from page 93) 


‘ 


by a mail vote of two-thirds of the 
ac _members who vote; provided. 
either that the proposed ameypgdment 
has heen in writing the ex- 
ecutive secretaty, by (a) the pfesident ot 
an affiliated (b) petition 
signed by 25 activen Mmbers of the De 
partment, at least oonths before the 
date of the meetiggor the#aking of the mail 
ballot, and Vided that *notice of the 
proposed aggendment has given in 
the officiadMpublication at least th®ee months 
beforeafe date of the meeting or thy tak 
#the mail ballot. It shall be the 
executive secretary to see that Wiis 


is given. 


Article XII—Amendments: 


This Constitution may be amended 
(1) at any official business meeting of 
the Department by a vote of two-thirds 
of the active members present; or (2) 
by a mail vote by a two-thirds majority 
of the active members who vote pro- 
vided, in either case, that the proposed 
amendment has been submitted in 
writing to the executive § secretary 
through a petition signed by 25 active 
members in good standing of the De- 
partment at least four months before 
the date of the meeting or the taking 
of the mail ballot, and provided that 
notice of the proposed amendment 
has been given to all active members 
at least two months before the date of 
the meeting or the taking of the mail 
ballot. It shall be the duty of the ex- 
ecutive secretary to see that this notice 
is given. 


Article XIII—By-Laws: 


etails of the activities of the Depart- 
hall be regulated by the By-Laws. 
The P¥jhaws may be amended (1) af any 
meeting 1e Department for trans- 
action of ‘Wie business by ya’ majority 
vote of the dobiye members“ present; or 
(2) by a mail vote sof the:majority of the 
active members votifigy provided, in either 
case, that notice of ‘the proposed change 
has been submitted, An Whiting to the ex- 
ecutive secretary,By (a) rhe. president of 
an afhliated orggnization or petition 
signed by 25,active members‘of the De- 
partment, at” least six months béfore the 
date of the’ meeting or the takin#“ef the 
mail bajtgt, and provided that notite of 
the preposed change has been given it the 
official: publication at least three mofiths 
before the date of the meeting or the iek- 
ing. of the mail ballot. It shall be the duty 
f the executive secretary to see that this 
Wotice is given. 


Article XII—By-Laws: 


Details of the activities of the De- 
partment shall be regulated by the 
By-Laws. The By-Laws’ may be 
amended (1) at any official business 
meeting of the Department by a major- 
ity of the active members present; or 
(2) by a mail vote of a majority of 
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the active members voting; provided, 
in either case, that notice of the pro- 
posed change has been submitted in 
writing to the executive secretary by a 
petition signed by 25 active members 
in good standing of the Department. 
it least four months before the date 
of the meeting or the taking of the 
mail ballot, and provided that notice 
of the proposed change has been given 
to all active members at least two 
months before the date of the meeting 


or the taking of the mail ballot. 


By-Laws 


Article I—Membership: 
Segtion 1: There shall be two types af 
mem} 

\. Activésgnembership. Active members 


apem! 
of the Nationa&Education Association are 
eligible for active Magmbérship in the De- 
partment of Audio-Vittqgl Instruction. Ac- 
tive members are~entitlé@to vote and to 
hold office 


B. Publication Subcription r nbership. 
Individuals who are not membefQof the 
National Education Association ar@eligi- 
ble fer publication subscription men€ger- 
ship. Such members are not eligible “to 
We or to hold office. 

Section 1: There shall be three 
types of memberships. 

4. Active Membership. Active mem- 
bership in DAVI is limited to members 
of the National Education Association. 
Active members only are entitled to 
vote and/or to hold office. The privi- 
leges of active membership are ex- 
tended only during those periods for 
which the current annual membership 
fee has been paid. 

B. Associate membership. Indi- 
viduals who are not members of the 
NEA are eligible for associate member- 
ship in the DAVI. Associate members 
are eligible for all the rights and priv- 
ileges of active membership except 
that of voting and/or holding office. 

C. Service membership. Individuals 
and/or institutions, organizations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and business firms 
are eligible for service membership 
in DAVI. Service members are entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of ac- 
tive membership, except that of vot- 
ing and holding office. 

ection 2: Dues: 

\. The arial fee for active .and -ginb- 
lication subscription «ngmberships shall be 
determined by the, Directors. 

B. This fee ,meludes a year® gubscrip- 
tion to theofficial publication, copigs. of 


7 
all offeial reports and bulletins and such. 


other services as may be available fron? 
the national office. 

Section 2: Dues: 

A. The annual fee for membership 
in DAVI shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors. 

B. Such fees shall entitle all mem- 
bers to copies of all official reports of 
business meetings and such other serv- 
ices as may be designated by a majority 


vote of the Board of Directors. 


Article IIl—Credentials: 


members may be required at. apy 
meeting to pPduce their megibership cards 
or to be certified utive secre- 
tary. are not aétive, members 


will Phe permitted to participate in 
t yusiness of the Department. 


irticle 1l—Credentials: 


Active members may be required at 
my meeting of DAVI or upon occasion 
of balloting to submit evidence of their 
nembership or to be certified by the 
executive secretary. Those who are not 
active members will not participate in 


the business of the Department. 


Article 111—Duties of the Offi- 


cers: 


Section 1: The president of the Depart- 
ment shall be the executive head of the 
organization; shall preside at all business 
meetings; and shall carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors. 

Section 2: In the absence of the presi- 
dent, during his term of office, the vice- 
president shall assume the duties of the 
president; futher delegates of authority 
shall be determined by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Section 3: The executive secretary, work- 
ing under the supervision of the president, 
shall endeavor to carry out the policies 
formulated by the Board of Directors and 
to perform such other duties as are deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 


Article IV—Quorum: 


Section 1: Twenty-five active members 
of the Department shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. Nine mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum of that body. Five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum of that body. A majority 
vote of the members present at meetings 
of the Department, Board of Directors, and 
the Executive Committee shall be a decid- 
ing vote. The executive secretary does not 
have the right to vote in the decisions of 
either the Board of Directors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Section 2: In the absence of a quorum 


any body may meet to transact business 
with its decisions subject to ratification 
by a two-thirds majority of the members 
who vote on a subsequent mail ballot. 

Section 3: If it is impossible or imprac- 
tical to hold meetings of the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee, a 
mail ballot may be employed to transact 
business. In such instances a majority of 
the members of the Board of Directors (or 
of the Executive Committee) shall consti- 
tute a deciding vote. 


Article V—Gifts: 

The organization through its Executive 
Committee may accept gifts provided that 
in the judgment of the Board of Directors 
the acceptance of these gifts does not 
prejudice the character and purposes ol 
the organization. 
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Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


GREAT NEW 


TOOL 


Famous Filmosound Specialist projector with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 
speaker for superior sound control and fidelity...plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell’s Filmosound, one of the finest instru- 
ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever! 

The new Filmosound 385 Specialist brings you all 
these important advancements: increased amplifier out- 
put (double power under normal conditions, four times 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of 
its distinctive scuff-proof case. 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other 
makes of sound projetors combined! This established 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry. 


preference stems from features like exclusive all-gear 
drive, straight-line optics, flickerless projection, simple 
operating controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 
Ruggedly built for heavy duty in education, the Special- 
ist has jewelled film-handling parts that last 400% longer. 

We invite you to learn more about the new Filmo- 
sound 385 Specialist. Your call to a Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Dealer will bring full details and friendly 
guidance in audio-visual techniques. Write today for a 
free brochure and the name of the dealer nearest you. 


Bell Howell 


7189 McCormick Road + Chicago 45, Illinois 
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“Pageant projectors—lifetime lubricated— 
help end ‘breakdown chaos’” 


You’re probably all too familiar with 
the chaos that can result from projector 
troubles during a classroom or assembly 
showing. 

Audio-visual experts say improper 
oiling accounts for most projector break- 
downs—most time out for maintenance. 
That’s why every Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector is permanently 
lubricated at the factory. 

Bypassing the commonest cause of 
failure helps you keep control of stu- 
dents—preserves the penetration that 
movies add to the learning process. 


I understand | am under no obligation. 


AND THE PAGEANT ALSO GIVES YOU: 


1 Smooth setups—Reel arms fold easily into 
place; film path is printed on projector; 
drive belts are attached. 


2 Sparkling pictures—Kodak’s unique Su- 
per-40 Shutter automatically puts 40% more 
light on your screen when showing sound 
movies. 


3 Natural sound—Tone and volume controls 
team with baffled speaker and true-rated 
amplifier for clear, comfortable, natural 
sound. 


4 Choice of three models—One to match 
your movie needs and budget exactly. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 


TITLE 


Always on the go! Your school projector is 
passed from hand to hand. . . used by many 
teachers and student groups. The perma- 
nently lubricated Pageant Projector can be 
used continuously—without maintenance 
worries or oiling schedules to keep track of. 


And always running! Stock machines in in- 
dependent tests have run—without being 
stopped, oiled, adjusted, or repaired—for 
more than 1000 hours. This is the equivalent 
of 214 years of normal use. That’s how per- 
manent lubrication in the Pageant really 


pays off. 


5-221 
Before you buy, eval- Pry, Ae 
vate the Pageant’s 
merits with the help = 


of this free booklet. 
Then let your Kodak A-V 
Dealer demonstrate. No ob- 
ligation. Decide for your- 
self which Pageant best nas 
meets your needs. 
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